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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 











TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrecTATOR during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srecrator, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. | 2, where all back numbers can n be obtained i 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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iw King opened Parliament on Tuesday with the old State | 


ceremonial that had not been seen sincethe war began. The 
King’s Speech expressed the hope that the Peace Treaties would 


become effective and that a trade agreement would be made | 


with Russia. The Government would define their new Egyptian 
policy. The coming Conference with the Prime Ministers of the 
Dominions should benefit the Empire. The Estimates wouldshow 
the Government’s determination tocut down expenditure, Heavy 
taxation was necessary, but it must be reduced to the utmost 
so that trade might revive. The criminal violence employed by 
a misguided section of the Irish people to set up an independent 
Republic could not promote Irish unity or Irish self-government. 
The Home Rule Act showed a better way, and arrangements 
for bringing it into force were well advanced, 


The Speech went on to state that the Government programme 
of legislation would be comparatively light. ‘The most pressing 
problem was that of unemployment ; it was proposed to extend 
the provision made for persons out of work, though the problem 
could not be solved by Acts of Parliament. A Bill would be 
introduced to safeguard essential key industries and to deal 
with “certain aspects of unfair and abnormal industrial 
competition.”” The coal trade would be freed from control at 
the earliest possible moment. The Government would promote 
Bills to reorganize British railways, to complete land purchase 
in Ireland, to facilitate Church union in Scotland, and to dea] 
with the sale of liquor. It was hoped that the Committee (of 
the Cabinet) which was examining the question of Second 
Chamber Reform would finish its work in time for proposals to 
be made during the session. 


Mr, Asquith opened the debate on the Address by asking a 








number of questions about matters omitted from the Speech, 
Mr. Thomas, on behalf of the Labour Party, expressed a desire 
for economy, not by saving ‘the few hundreds of thousands 
that were being spent on social reform and education,” but by 
Saving “the many millions that were being wasted on arma- 
ments and military expeditions.” Mr. Thomas is sadly 
misinformed about the cost of “social reform” which far 
exceeds that of the Services. Mr. Thomas denounced the 
shooting of some railwaymen at Mallow, and also condemned 
the murder of Mrs, King which led to the affray. He gave 
the railwaymen’s version of the affair and asked for a “ free, 
impartial, and independent inquiry.” 


The Prime Minister, replying to Mr, Asquith, said that the 
Paris Conference had not proposed a revision of the Peace 
Treaty. All that it had done was to fix the total sum to be paid 
in reparation and to propose “an annuity which fluctuates 
according to the prosperity of the export trade of Germany.” 
At the Turkish Conference the Treaty of Sévres would be a 
subject for discussion. The Allies wanted peace, on condition 
that right was done to the Christians of Turkey. The new 
Middle East Department, which, according to Mr. Asquith, 
should have been mentioned in the King’s Speech, was discussed 
in the House last December, when Mr. Asquith was not in 
attendance. The Government were not prepared to say whether 
they would adopt the report of Lord Milner’s Commission on 
Egypt until they had discussed the question with the Egyptian 
Ministry. Second Chamber Reform was a matter for the most 
careful examination, and the Cabinet Committee might not be 
able to finish its inquiry in time for the Government to deal 
with the problem this year. 


The Prime Minister went on to say that the report of the 
inquiry into the Cork fires would not be published. The Govern- 
ment concluded that there had been “acts of indiscipline on 
the part of some of the auxiliary force,” but the individual 
offenders could not be traced. Seven men of the company 
which was concerned had been dismissed, though their guilt 
could not be proved ; the officer in command had been suspended 
and the company had been dissolved. Civilians were un- 
doubtedly concerned in the affair, but the Cork people would not 
give evidence at the inquiry. The Government had been unable 
to make a truce with the Sinn Feiners because they refused to 
surrender their arms. As for the Mallow affray, Mr. Thomas's 
version was inaccurate. An inquiry was held, but the railway- 
men declined to attend and give evidence. Mr. Thomas, who 
had done rightly in appealing to the House of Commons, should 
try to persuade the men to help in detecting Mrs. King’s 
murderer. The Government were prepared to resume the 
inquiry. ‘ But,’ added the Prime Minister, “ we are not going 
to submit to threats of strikes,” 





The Prime Minister assured the House that the campaign 
against the Sinn Fein rebels had had good results. The rebels 
no longer dared to murder policemen in crowded streets, The 
Sinn Fein courts were no longer held. The police were not 
boycotted and were now getting Irish recruite, while men who 
had left the force were asking vainly to be re-admitted. Private 
citizens were expressing their pleasure at the cessation of the 
reign of terror. He was confident that order would be restored 
in Ireland, and with order liberty would return, 


Mr. Clynes on Wi ednesday moved a Labour amendment to 
the Address regretting that the Government had not promised 
a Bill “recognizing the right of the genuine unemployed to 
work or adequate maintenance.” He said that the Govern- 
ment had made no effective attempt to deal with unemploy- 
ment, but he carefully abstained from making any alternative 
proposals, Dr. Macnamara, the Minister of Labour, in reply 
described what the Government were doing. On new or 
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improved rdads, to cost £10,500,000, 35,000 men were employed 
over and above the ordinary number, and work had been found 
for as many more in the dockyards and the Arsenal and in 
other places. Unemployment insurance would be further 
extended ; the weekly: benefit would be raised to 18s. for men 
and 15s. for women, and the joint weekly contribution from 
employer and employed would be 11d. instead of 8d. Dr. 
Macnamara pointed out that a third of the million unemployed 
were ex-Service men. He commented severely on the selfish 
refusal of the builders’ unions to admit any of these men as 
members. On February 3rd 6,650 bricklayers and plasterers 
were wanted, while only 466 were available. For lack of 
brioklayers new houses could not be built, and painters, 
carpenters, and glaziers were therefore unemployed. 


Several changes in the Cabinet were announced on Saturday 
last. Lord Milner and Mr. Long resigned office; Mr. Long was 
unhappily compelled to do so by illness, which has deprived the 
Unionist Party of a wise and honest counsellor. Mr. Churchill 
succeeded Lord Milner at the Colonial Office. Lord Lee of 
Fareham took Mr. Long’s place as First Lord of the Admiralty— 
an office for which he is admirably qualified, although he will be 
greatly missed at the Ministry of Agriculture. Sir L. Worthing- 
ton Evans became Secretary for War and Sir Arthur Griffith- 
Boscawen Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. Mr. Churchill 
announced on Monday, in saying farewell to the War Office, 
that as Colonial Secretary he would have charge of the mandate 
territories in the Middle East, namely, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, and that he would propose definite and much-reduced 
Estimates of expenditure in those regions. 





It is with a very real pleasure that we record Lord Milner’s 
entryinto the Order of the Garter. If we have not always been 
able to see eye to eye with Lord Milner in public policy, we have 
never doubted the width and the intensity of his love of Britain 
and of the Empire, and therefore rejoice ex animo at a public 
recognition of his services which is so splendid andso appropriate. 
We are not afraid or ashamed of saying that we regard the 
membership of an order fraught with a history both ancient and 
magnificent as a great reward. When Lord Milner’s flag is 
set up over the stall of the new “ Haut et puissant Prince et 
Seigneur,” he will join a fellowship entirely worthy of him as 
he is of it. 


Dr. Simons, the German Foreign Minister, speaking at Stutt- 
gart on Sunday, declared once more that the Allies’ terms in 
regard to reparation were not discussable, but he added that 
Germany would present counter-proposals at the coming confer- 
ence in London. He urged that the Allies had underestimated 
Germany's burden of taxation and overrated her ability to pay 
an indemnity. He admitted that Germany’s financial policy 
during the war and since the armistice had been unsound, 
partly through official ignorance. He said that Germany 
would like to provide labour to assist in repairing the damage 
done in Northern France. “We shall rather accept unjust 
dictation,” he concluded, “ than sign undertakings which we are 
not firmly persuaded that the German people can keep.” Dr. 
Simons was evidently anxious to prevent the Opposition parties 
from saying that he was too ready to yield to the Allies. It 
may, we think, be inferred from his speech that he would accept 
the terms with some modifications. 








Mr. Churchill spoke eloquently about the fundamental import- 
ance of friendship with America at a dinner which the English- 
Speaking Union gave to Lord Reading last Saturday. He 
referred to the invaluable assistance which America had given 
in the war. He went on to say that a study of the “ mysterious 
tides of national and human destiny ” would “ fortify our faith 
that in the great movements of history the English-speaking 
peoples would be found united ””—an insurmountable barrier 
wainst tyranny in every form. Lord Reading instanced as an 
-llustration of American goodwill to us during the war the 
action of Congress in authorizing the American Treasury to 
send its large reserves of silver to India, where the metal was 
scarce and the prestige of the paper rupee, based on silver, was 
endangered. This generous action had remained unknown to 
the public, and Lord Reading did well to mention it in his in- 
teresting and hopeful speech about our relations with America. 

It is very pleasant to read of the triumphal tour in America 
—entirely unpremeditated by the recipient of the honours— 
which is being enjoyed by Sir Lewis Bayly. Trust American 


and British sailors to perform international acts of diplomacy 





and good feeling as though they were doing nothing out of the 
ordinary! The way in which Admiral Bayly; who of course 
was in command at Queenstown during the war, and was there. 
fore in command of the American vessels based on that port 
camein-for the demonstrations of whieh he is still the daily 
object is very curious. After the war he retired from the Nayy 
and started on a journey to Japan as a private person, intending 
to come home across America. From Japan he took passage 
in an American mail steamer, and the American N avy happened 
to hear of this. 


Here was an opportunity. During the war the Americay 
officers had become fast friends with Sir Lewis Bayly, who is 
known to them as “‘ Uncle Lewis.” According to all accounts 
Admiral Bayly is not a man who is easily pleased, but when he 
is pleased he knows how to show his gratification and approval, 
In practice this meant that during the war the proficient and 
absolutely unjealous services of the American sailors brought 
them the unwavering confidence of Sir Lewis Bayly. The 
American Navy, therefore, determined to have a “ jolly” in 
honour of “ Uncle Lewis’? when he came to America. 





Fifty miles from San Francisco a division of destroyers met 
the mail steamer. When Admiral Bayly was informed by the 
captain of the steamer early one morning that the destroyers 
were surrounding the ship, he hurried up from his berth ‘and 
found, to his astonishment, that a British Admiral’s flag was 
flying from the fore. The captain then saluted and asked fo 
his orders. Apparently the flag had been improvised during 
the night. When the steamer, escorted by the destroyers, 
approached San Francisco, every kind of craft on the water 
and in the air joined in the reception of this unprecedented 
American steamer flying a British Admiral’s flag. It also 
happened that the bulk of the American Fleet was at San 
Francisco. This is the kind of accident that happens to sailors. 
After staying six days at San Francisco, Admiral Bayly went 
to San Diego, the base of the destroyers attached to the American 
Pacific Fleet. 





At San Diego—we are taking these details from the Morning 
Post—he was received with a full admiral’s salute. The writer 
of the account says: “A retired British Admiral, travelling as 
a private citizen, to receive full honours from a Navy othe 
than his own! This is some measure of the respect in which 
he must be held in the United States Navy.” The Tribune, 
in describing the demonstrations which were continued in 
New York and will no doubt be continued in Washington and 
elsewhere, says :— 

“The truth is simply that the two English-speaking nations, 

for all their occasional surface irritations, are bound for the 
same port and sailing by the same stars, and only insane folly, 
in addition to the evilest of propaganda, can ever bring them 
into serious controversy.” 
We hear a great deal about the antagonism and the mutual 
dislike between the American and the British peoples. All 
we can say is that if what we have described is an expression 
of the dislike, we must desire to hate one another more. Let 
us go on with this hate—we cannot have too much of it. 


Cardinal Bourne, of Westminster, has issued a Pastoral 
letter together with a re-print of a letter written by Cardinal 
Manning in 1867. We welcome Cardinal Bourne's letter as 
one of the most explicit admonitions on the subject of violence 
in Ireland which have yet appeared from Roman Catholic 
prelates. We can guess what the feelings of most English 
Roman Catholics must be about the condonation or tacit 
acceptance of crime in Ireland by the bulk of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and we hope that Cardinal Bourne’s warning will inspire 
some of his brother clergy in Ireland to emulate him :— 

“The tragedy of Ireland,” says Cardinal Bourne, ‘ continues 
and becomes still more acute. orror and outrage, in the form 
both of aggression and of repression, are reported day by day. 
In the midst of this welter and confusion I have grave reason 
to fear that some of my own flock, impelled by legitimate love 
of country and urgent longing for the realization of lawful 
aspirations, are unwarily allowing themselves to becom? 
implicated, by active sympathy or even actual co-operation, 
in societies and organizations which are in opposition to th 
laws of God and of the Catholic Church.”’ 





The real point of Cardinal Bourne’s letter is to be found in 
the application to the Irish situation of what Cardinal Manning 
said in 1867. The murderers in Ireland were then called 
Fenians, but the essentials of the situation are the same now 
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as they were then, though it must be added that Sinn Fein, 
in its record of crime, has utterly eclipsed the Fenians. Cardinal 
Manning fastened upon a Fenian paper, which had been dis- 
tributed among English Roman Catholics, as the subject of his 
discourse. This paper declared that Fenianism was not 
opposed to Roman Catholicism as no canon, bull, decretal, or 
rescript of any Pope had dealt with Fenianism. Cardinal 
Manning pointed out that Fenianism was no less condemned 
by Roman Catholic teaching because it was not condemned by 
name, and that the Roman Church had condemned “ oath- 
pound societies,” and that it therefore condemned Fenianism 
in spite of the Fenian pretence that there was no condem- 
nation. Cardinal Manning added that “the Church, by 
the voice of its head,” had declared that “all conspiracy, 
whether against the Church or the State severally, is sin.” 
“ Against the Church it cannot be without heresy, schism, or 
apostacy ; against the State it is rebellion; and apostacy and 
rebellion are each and severally mortal sins against God.” 


Cardinal Bourne’s Pastoral letter evoked an angry reply from 
Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh in a letter to the Times on Tuesday. 
“T want to be told by Cardinal Bourne,” he wrote, ‘‘ whether 
trust in the Coalition Government is a Catholic doctrine, and 
if not I want to know what right he has to order it to be pro- 
mulgated from the pulpits of every church in his archdiocese.” 
Mr. MacVeagh goes on to say that when Irish Roman Catholics 
need guidance on faith or morals, “‘ they will receive it at the 
hands of their own Episcopacy, and not from the hands of an 
English Cardinal.”” That is what we very much fear, The 
split between the Irish and the English Roman Catholics has 
become a real one. English Roman Catholics would do well 
to recognize this and to do what they can to save their Irish 
brothers from connivance in crime. We imagine that repre- 
sentations of various kinds have already been made to Rome, 
but unless the Pope makes a move that cannot be mistaken 
the Holy See will have another blunder to its credit as great as 
that which was made in the war. Great moral issues do not 
admit of equivocal rulings or of statements which try to avoid 
offending the transgressor. 


The Irish rebels during the past week have made two attacks 
m railway trains in County Cork. On Friday, February 11th, 
the driver of a train was compelled by two rebels to stop in a 
cutting near Mallow. Heavy fire was directed from the banks 
on a carriage containing fourteen men of the Royal Fusiliers. 
A sergeant was killed, an officer and five men were badly wounded, 
and the rest of the small party were then overpowered and dis- 
armed. On Tuesday last a similar ambush was attempted at 
Innishannon, near Bandon, where the Sinn Feiners occupied the 
station and opened fire on a train in which some soldiers were 
travelling. This time the troops were ready for their assailants 
and used their Lewis guns with such good effect that the rebels 
were driven off, leaving two men dead and one prisoner. Unfor- 
tunately, five men and one woman, among the passengers, were 
shot dead and six soldiers were wounded. The same day, near 
Mourne Abbey, which is close to Mallow, a patrol detected an 
ambush, and captured eight of the gang. Numerous isolated 
murders by the rebels have been reported. Teeling, one of the 
men implicated in the horrible murders of British officers in 
Dublin last November, contrived to escape on Monday from 
Kilmainham Gaol. Irish prison administration seems to be 
extremely lax. 





Sinn Fein incendiaries caused seven fires at works in Man- 
chester, Rochdale, and neighbouring towns last Saturday night. 
In two Manchester works the night watchmen were overpowered 
by armed ruffians, who then proceeded to set the premises on 
fire. Fortunately, no great damage was done, except in two mills 
rear Oldham. It is strange that the Sinn Feiners should fail 
0 see the folly of “direct action” of this kind. The cotton 
operatives who were thrown out of work by these acts of arson 
will assuredly not be disposed to favour an “ Irish Republic.” 
Three of the Sinn Feiners who set fire to Liverpool warehouses 
last November were convicted at the Assizes on Monday. Two 
of them were sent to penal servitude for ten years for con- 
spiracy to murder and to commit arson; third man received 
two years’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, who has to his credit the fact that he is 
the first person who has ever extracted from the Government a 
statement of the amounts spent on Public Assistance, sent 
another valuable letter to the Times on Wednesday. He 





pointed out that the total expenditure on direct public assist- 
ance rose from £25,000,000 in 1890 to £68,880,000 in 1911, 
and to £312,000,000 this year. The beneficiaries number 
about 28,000,000, out of a total population of not more than 
48,000,000, including those benefiting under the various 
education Aots. Mr. Drage, writing for the Denison House 
Committee on Public Assistance, suggests that the figures of 
public assistance should be issued annually ; that the statement 
should contain not only the actual expenditure under each Act, 
but estimates of future expenditure from the rates as well as 
from taxes ; that administrative expenditure for smaller districts 
than England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland should be given 
so that some standard of administrative cost might be obtained ; 
and that the statement should show to what extent there is 
overlapping in the receipt of benefits. The Denison House 
Committee expresses the opinion that when the facts are known 
the nation will compel a remedy even though this should take 
the drastic form of handing over direct public assistance to a 
small executive commission or board formed on non- party lines, 
following the precedent set by Parliament a century ago. 


Lord Colwyn’s Departmental Committee on Railway Agree- 
ments published its report on Saturday last. It found that 
there was “a lamentable lack of precision” in the agreements 
made by the Government before and after they assumed control 
of the railways in August, 1914, and that, as State control had 
lasted much longer than was expected, the railway companies— 
contrary tothe general belief—had derived unforeseen advantages 
from the bargain. The Committee estimated the State’s 
maximum liability, for arrears of maintenance, abnormal wear 
and tear, and replacement of stores at £150,000,000, and declared 
that further claims, which might be made under the Act of 1871, 
should be rejected. The Committee’s opinions cannot, of 
course, affect the companies’ legal rights, which will presumably 
have to be defined by the courts. But it is clear that State 
control of the railways has cost the community even more than 
was supposed. These immense arrears, which would never 
have been allowed to accumulate under ordinary management, 
have been ignored in all previous estimates of the results of 
State management. Apart from the arrears, the Government 
have to pay the railways £44,000,000 in this financial year, 
or twice as much as was expected. 


Last Saturday the Senate of Cambridge University rejected 
the proposal known as Scheme ‘‘B” for the conversion of 
Girton and Newnham Colleges into a separate University. 
Under this scheme the new Women’s University would be 
allied with and assisted by the men’s University. The pro- 
posal was almost dead before it was voted on, as Girton and 
Newnham had let it be known that in any case they would decline 
the offer. Only about 200 members of the Senate voted. 
The figures were placet 50, non-placet 146, majority against 96. 
There is a movement for a new scheme which would be a com- 
promise between reports “A” and “ B.” The idea is that 
the University should grant women’s degrees, but that these 
degrees should not confer membership of the Senate. Moreover, 
the Senate would reserve the power to limit the number of 
women to be taught by the University as it is thought that 
congestion is one of the chief dangers. 


We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the 
Exhibition of Textiles which is now being held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Actually this exhibition is the most 
magnificent collection of tapestry that has been brought together 
for many years. The French Government have most generously 
sent some of their rarest national treasures, including three of 
the famous mediaeval tapestries of Reims Cathedral and a 
series of Gobelins and Beauvais tapestries from the French 
palaces, Their effect in the large room in which they are 
displayed is gorgeous. Besides French and Brussels tapestry 
there is a particularly beautiful panel of Mortlake tapestry, 
“The Naked Boys.” Perhaps the most pleasing hangings in 
the whole exhibition are four Gobelins panels, of the Seasons, 
made for St. Cloud, about 1686, to the design of Pierre Mignard. 
It is a pity that some of the most charming of the smaller pieces 
have had to be hung in narrow, ill-lit rooms. Fine and appro- 
priate furniture and some superb Savonnerie carpets lent by 
the French Government are shown with the panels. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. I, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85§; 
Thursday week, 854; a year ago, 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLICY AND IMPOLICY IN IRELAND. 


DARK shadow was cast over the opening hours of 
Parliament by the condition of Ireland. By far the 
more important part of the debate of Tuesday dealt with 
the murder campaign in Ireland, and with the reprisals 
which that campaign has provoked. There is no doubt 
that in turning to this subject before all others the House of 
Commons correctly interpreted the feeling of the country. 
For months we have deplored the apathy about murder. 
It has seemed almost to be taken for granted that murder 
was part of the natural course among Southern Irishmen, 
and that an Irish murder might somehow be regarded as a 
less terrible thing than murder elsewhere. Yet murder 
wherever it occurs among men who are said to be civilized 
is the most terrible of crimes because it is the chief crime 
against which no regular safeguard can be provided. 
Civilized society is bound to proceed on the assumption 
that murder will not be committed; and the only real 
protection is a strong state of public feeling about the 
particular horror of murder. Among the Southern Irish, 
unfortunately, this feeling does not exist. Lord Hugh Cecil 
was perfectly right when he said in his striking letter to the 
Times of Monday that the real cause of the murder campaign 
in Ireland was moral depravity. The Roman Catholic 
Irish are notable for some virtues which they possess in a 
higher degree than most other people—one of these is 
chastity—but in their view of murder they are far behind 
other European communities. It is a good sign that 
English opinion is much more awake now than it was a few 
months ago to the significance of what has been happening 
in Ireland. Yet satisfaction must be tempered by the 
thought that many of those English observers who are most 
concerned about the condition of Ireland seem just as much 
concerned to upset the balance of justice and to imply that 
murder is dreadful when committed in response to murder— 
under the provocation of a great murder campaign—but 
not so very Vreadful when it is committed unprovoked or 
provoked only by some alleged political grievance. 

Still, we shall not complain overmuch that the study of 
murder and of every kind of violence in Ireland is approached 
too often from the wrong end. It is good that an increasing 
number of people are being brought to understand what is at 
stake in Ireland. We shall get the balance right in time, 
and real and deep anxiety on the part of the whole nation is 
an essential preliminary. Justice must not blindfold 
herself. We must leave nothing out of the reckoning. 
Let us say at once, then, that for our part we are as much 
moved as anybody could be by the constant reports of 
undisciplined reprisals in Ireland. We admit that, however 
great the provocation, murder is murder, and we would even 
say that in the long run the nation stands to lose more from 
wrongs committed by Forces of the Crown yet condoned by 
the Government than from murder committed by irredeem- 
able scoundrels as an act against the authority of the 
Crown. If a Government who wink at murder or any kind 
of violence or indiscipline being committed in their name 
do so through weakness or stupidity they would, of course, 
perish sooner or later, and would deserve to do so through 
their sheer inability to govern; but if they allow such 
things to happen deliberately because they find it convenient 
they would deserve even more to perish because they would 
have sacrificed the great principle upon which government 
rests. 

So far as Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Tuesday went 
it was good, but he did not go into the question of principle 
which is now causing so much searching of heart. The 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactory evidence in Ireland 
about anything is notoriously so great that we cannot 
feel sure, after all that has been said and written on the 
subject, that we have any certain foundation of facts 
when we talk about reprisals. Whatever the exact facts 
may be, it was the Sinn Fein assassins who began the 
terrible competition in killing. That must never be 
forgotten. It governs all other facts. But we want to 
deal to-day rather with the faults of the Government in 
their proper place and proportion. The original fault of 
the Government lay in allowing matters to pass out of 
their hands before the condition of Ireland was so bad as 





it is now. Everybody knows that there is a limit to human 
endurance. The Sinn Fein assassins forced the police 
and the soldiers beyond that limit, and retaliation—that 
Is to say reprisals—were naturally to be expected. That 
was only human nature. But immediately that point was 
reached, the Government, even if they had not foreseen 
it as they ought to have done, should have made it perfectly 
plain that if there were to be reprisals they must be official 
disciplined reprisals. The word “ reprisal” means in 
essence only punishment in the form of exacting recompense, 
and punishment for crime is just what is required for 
Ireland. There is therefore nothing wrong in reprisals, 
We should find it difficult indeed to condemn the Govern- 
ment for any kind of reprisals, however severe, provided 
that they made themselves responsible for it and were pre- 
pared to stand by it as a definite act of policy. What is 
intolerable, and what is bound to bring not only disgrace 
but grave demoralization into the conduct of affairs, is 
that the Government should allow reprisals to become a 
nondescript instrument wielded by any man who cares to 
pick it up and use it. The plea of convenience is no plea 
at all. Far too much is at stake. No Government worthy 
of the name have a right to make a harvest out of the 
advantages of an entirely irregular procedure and to deny 
all responsibility for the disadvantages. That was the 
kind of policy, or rather no policy, which was at the bottom 
of the undoing of a great country like Russia, where the 
agents of Government did pretty well what they pleased, 
and were promoted or disowned according as the results 
of their work aifected the Government. In a democracy 
like ours only one body can wield the instrument of punish- 
ment, and that is the State itself. The functions of 
Government, of which punishment—reprisal—is one of 
the chief, must be very jealously guarded. They have to 
be guarded as much from the friends of the Government 
as from their enemies. 

Such are the general principles upon which the Govern- 
ment must be judged when all the facts are before us, 
though here we must repeat that we are by no means 
satisfied that we have got the facts. Unfortunately, 
English people are continually being taken unawares by the 
extraordinary proficiency of the Southern Irish at creating 
a false atmosphere, an atmosphere of prejudice and untruth. 
These Southern Irish are past-masters of all propagandist 
arts. Past experience ought to have shown us how neces- 
sary it is to sift any statement made in Ircland before we 
believe it. For generations there has been an unceasing 
campaign of calumny against England. English visitors 
to Ireland, unless they are equipped with an exceptional 
store of cynicism or scepticism, fall a prey to the engaging 
wiles of the Irish time after time. To read some of the 
letters and reports in the Press from English visitors to 
Ireland one might think that the very mention of the nick- 
name “ Black-and-Tan ” was enough to make the English- 
man lose all sense of evidence. To Irish minds Sinn Fein 
murder is nothing, but a Black-and-Tan murder is something 
terrible and quite different ; and somehow the Southern 
Irish have the power of conveying this distinction to the 
minds of those in whom they pretend to confide. Un- 
doubtedly a deep impression has been made in England 
by statements published in the Press during the past fort- 
night about the extent of unofficial reprisals. First of all 
there was a statement by Judge Bodkin, an Irish County 
Court Judge, who stated at the Ennis Quarter Sessions that 
the total amount of the awards in his district in which it 
was proved that Government forces had committed 
criminal injuries was £187,000. He also said that in that 
one district in three months 139 reprisals had been carried 
out, and that in no case had a crime been proved against 
the victims of the reprisals. Unhappily, when we are 
faced by such statements as these, which are on their face 
deeply distressing, we cannot feel sure that we have been 
given Judge Bodkin’s remarks in their proper context and 
perspective, or that if his remarks have been reported 
correctly he is a man who ean be relied upon to speak 
free from all political animus. It must be remembered that 
in Ireland political animus is so much part of the air that 
people are influenced by it even when they suppose them- 
selves to be free from it. Then, in the Westminster Gazelle 
we read an article by Lady Sykes, the widow of that brilliant 
Member of Parliament the late Sir Mark Sykes. Lady 


Sykes says that she hoped the stories about reprisals had 
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been exaggerated, but that she had come back horrified 
at what she had seen. “ If there are any,” she says, “ who 
disbelieve the word of those who have seen the terror 
under which the people are living, the destruction of 
property, the burnings, beatings, Imprisonments, murders, 
and shootings committed by what are called the Forces of 
the Crown, let them go to Ireland and see for themselves.” 
She said that she had interviewed the mother of two young 
men who were shot at sight. The young men, the mother 
said, had been taken out of the house and shot without 
trial. That is only one example of many similar ones which 
Lady Sykes relates. But here again, unfortunately, we cannot 
tell what kind of mental defence Lady Sykes may have put 
up against the determination on the part of the Irish to 
impress her. We need not be in the least doubt, of course, 
that she believes herself to be reporting the exact truth. 
Oh for the truth! We cannot help blaming the Govern- 
ment for not telling us frankly all they know, however 
cloudy the evidence may be in many cases. They have 
nothing to lose by it. All that we want to be assured of 
is: (1) that the Government have made a note of all 
unofficial reprisals, and (2) that they are taking steps to 
prevent them occurring again. 

What Mr. Lloyd George said in the debate about the 
disciplinary measures taken against the Black-and- 
Tans who were responsible for the burnings in Cork 
was encouraging so far as it went. It turns out, as we 
always thought it would, that those in this country who 
ridiculed the idea of soldiers inquiring into the alleged 
misdeeds of Forces of the Crown were quite wrong, and 
were doing their own cause an injury. Although what 
is called the Strickland Report has not been published, 
Mr. Lloyd George told the House enough to show that 
the commanding officers in Ireland feel that if they allow 
reprisals to be committed without authority discipline 
will utterly disappear, and all the Forces of the Crown will 
become a useless rabble. That is precisely what we 
should have expected General Strickland and his brother 
officers to feel. One company of Black-and-Tans has 
been entirely disbanded as a result of the inquiry. If 
that may be taken as an earnest of what the 
Government are doing in all directions, it is a good sign. 
We gather that the irregularities of the past have been 
among the police Auxiliaries much more than among the 
troops. We have tried to warn our readers against accept- 
ing reports without verification, but when all allowances 
have been made for the propagandist campaign which 
runs parallel with the campaign of assassination, we know, 
of course, that there have been serious unofficial reprisals 
properly so called. To allow these things to continue is 
to consent to lynch law and to sacrifice one of the first 
functions of the Government. Lynch law would be 
inexcusable even if it could be proved that in every case 
it made sure of the guilt of the victim; but lynch law 
never can do that. As Lord Hugh Cecil says in his letter 
to the Times, to kill a murderer even illegally is murder 
and carries with it the awful load of guilt that belongs 
to that crime. 

We sincerely trust that the appeal of Cardinal Bourne 
to the Irish murderers may have some effect. For nothing 
is more certain than that if assassination ceased reprisals 
of all sorts would also cease. How the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy can remain so complacent we cannot 
conceive, As Lord Hugh Cecil says, if Modernism were 
as rampant as murder in Ireland they would instantly 
set to work to stamp it out. Then why not stamp out 
murder? But for the moment we must accept the 
situation in Ireland as it is, and we will end with an appeal 
to the Prime Minister to remember that even while he is 
protecting the loyal and the innocent in Ireland—a work, 
in our opinion, which he is doing with courage, and in 
which he needs and shall have all our support—he will 
commit a fatal error if he thinks that the Government 
eed not reserve to themselves their primary functions. 
These can never be safely or justly placed in the hands of 
anybody else, 





THE LABOUR PARTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Labour Party is a disappointment. We say this 


4 hee 
- Without any cynical intent whatever, for although 
We find ourselves in frequent opposition to the Labour 








Party, we are among those who look forward without 
misgiving to the logical results of a universal franchise, 
and among those results is the certainty that sooner or 
later the Labour Party will come into power. If this did 
not happen it would mean that somehow the natural 
evolution of our institutions had been checked or diverted 
from its natural course. That in itself would be a symptom 
of disease. As things are going, however, the Labour Party 
will reach office much later than sooner. Immediately after 
the war it seemed to have a glorious opportunity. For the 
asking it could have been entrusted with the interests of 
the great multitude of men who had served their country 
faithfully and whose obvious allegiance would have been 
to the Labour Party. Two years ago it seemed to every 
observer that as the Independent Liberals had dwindled 
into impotence, the Labour Party, at the end of a period of 
official Opposition in the House of Commons, might well 
ride into power as the most powerful single party in the 
country. Now all that is changed, and the Labour Party 
has only to thank itself for what has happened. : 

No better example of the manner in which the Labour 
Party has mishandled its affairs could be mentioned than 
its treatment of unemployment. When the great trade 
slump came we were faced with a crisis which concerned 
not one class but all classes, It was clearly the occasion 
for a great national act of co-operation. Capital and 
Labour, brain and sinew, must all join together in a mighty 
effort of national defence. Bad trade and unemployment 
were the enemy just as much as Germany was the enemy 
in the war. Without the union and the goodwill of all 
classes there was no hope of defeating the new enemy 
decisively and quickly. In these circumstances the Labour 
Party, instead of regarding bad trade and unemployment as 
the enemy, decided that the Government was the enemy. 
One might have supposed from this that the Government 
were quite indifferent to unemployment, and were indeed 
entering into some nefarious conspiracy to take advantage 
of the temporary weakness of manual workers and break 
up trade unionism or commit some other folly of that kind. 
Yet the exact contrary is true. The schemes of the Govern- 
ment for maintaining the unemployed, and for providing 
relief work which shall be, so far as possible, of a productive 
kind, and therefore as little uneconomic as possible, are not 
only the largest programme for meeting unemployment 
which has ever been presented, but also, we think we may 
say, the most sensible. If Labour had had a leader in the 
House worthy of the name he would have declared that he 
recognized the absolute necessity of co-operating with the 
Government. He would, of course, have continually 
jogged the Government in the ribs and tried to screw them 
up to further efforts, but he would never have descended 
to the futility of supposing that good results could be 
achieved without working with the Government. 

But there is another point. The leader we are imagining 
would also have recognized that co-operation with the 
employers was quite as necessary as co-operation with the 
Government, This would not in the least have prevented 
him from holding in reserve any sort of scheme of Socialism 
or Syndicalism or Communism to which his fancy might 
be wedded. It would merely have meant that, like a 
sensible man, he knew that millennial schemes could not 
be perfected in a hurry, and that the crisis to be met was 
very urgent and must be fought with the weapons at 
hand, As a matter of fact, we cannot remember any 
time when employers were in so accommodating a frame of 
mind as they are now. We seldom come across an employer 
who does not admit that in the past Capitalism made many 
mistakes just as Labour also made mistakes, and who is not 
now very ready to remedy those mistakes. On the existing 
lines Labour had secured for itself during the war undreamed- 
of concessions. When all allowances have been made for 
the rise in the cost of living, there is no doubt that wages 
have increased proportionately faster than in any previous 
period in our history. One hears of men whose labour 
can barely be called skilled drawing from £10 to £16 a 
week, These are days when it must be said that, if manual 
workers are receiving only their due, brain workers are 
receiving very much less than their due. The balance has 
been upset to the advantage of Labour, but Labour leaders, 
with an irrelevance which would be incredible if we did 
not see it practised every day, seem to be ready to abandon 
the line of advance along which they have gained these 
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conquests. A leader of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons could have obtained enormous kudos if he had 
declared a policy, at all events temporarily, of general 
co-operation ; if he had boldly championed the interests of 
the ex-Service men—a sure key to the heart of the nation ; 
and if he had denounced any exclusiveness on the part of 
the Trade Unions as contrary to the public interest. 

We all respect Mr. Clynes for his ability and honesty, 
but when he appeared as the new leader of the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons on Wednesday a blight 
seemed to have settled upon him. He could not be him- 
self. He could not, or would not, take a strong line and 
speak what we suppose was in his brain and his heart. 
He tried to rally the miscellaneous groups behind him by 
attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable. He repeated 
grand but empty phrases which were as chilling as those 
of the stock resolutions at a Trade Union Congress. Such 
leadership as this is to play into the hands of the Prime 
Minister and to make his task much too easy. On the 
other hand, real good sense was talked by Mr. Barnes 
and Mr. G. H. Roberts, both ex-leaders of the Labour 
Party, who are no longer in the uncomfortable position 
of having to reconcile the irreconcilable. Mr. Barnes 
pointed out that the present Labour cry for full main- 
tenance of the unemployed by the State would spell the 
end of trade unionism. So it would. The Government 
would have a huge army of dependents to whom they 
could dictate the conditions of existence. Mr. G. H. 
Roberts was excellent, too, on the impossibility of meeting 
foreign competition on a basis of low British production. 
He mentioned certain articles which were produced here 
at 36s. a dozen, and were supplied from abroad at 6s. a 
dozen. British workers must either produce more for 
their wages or consent to a fall in wages. It is no act 
of unfriendliness to Labour to say this. 

The chief hope for Labour now seems to be that a strong 
leader may arise—unless Mr. Clynes can appear in a new 
réle, and we think he has the capacity if he has the will 
—who will see the hopelessness of wordy compromises 
and will risk offending sections of his party. Such a 
part was played by Mr. Hughes, the Labour leader in 
Australia. He destroyed the caucus and made his own 
following. We do not exactly need a Mr. Hughes here, 
but the Labour Party does need somebody who can play 
that sort of part. Much more economy in public expendi- 
ture and much more capital for industry are the two 
necessary things if trade is to recover. The Labour Party 
recommends schemes which would require much more 
public expenditure, and they overlook the fact that capital 
which is spent in doles cannot be applied to industry. 
If Labour had its way the slump would continue in- 
definitely. The more capital there is the more money 
there is to pay in wages. When there is an abundance 
of capital employers compete with one another in the 
hiring of labour. That state of things is the Paradise of 
the manual worker. But to read Labour speeches one might 
suppose that Paradise was not very much in favour. 


THE NEWSPAPER OF THE FUTURE. 
\ J HAT of the newspaper of the future? What will 
be its form, its moral and intellectual intent, 
what the nature of its public and of its methods of appeal ? 
Those are questions easier to ask than to answer; but 
that there is to be a new form of newspaper we cannot 
doubt. Somewhere down those long avenues of what we 
called time before we knew better the paper of the future, 
hushed into alert attention, awaits our headlong advent. 
We are bound to meet it. 
ivery twenty-five or thirty years comes a change in the 
phenomena of organized publicity. The old and 
exhausted spell is broken and a new incantation of the 
Press is muttered or chanted. The last vital change was 
of course that produced by Lord Northcliffe when as 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth he made the discovery that under 
the Education Act a great and new reading public had 
arisen. This public, he saw, wanted something quite 
different from the fare with which the old high-and-dry 
Victorian newspapers regaled their clients. 
Mr. Harmsworth was strongly denounced for 





demoralizing, or at any rate for vulgarizing, the Press. 
He was accused of commercializing a liberal profession and 
of destroying its seriousness and its intellectual character. 








No doubt a certaim amount of this indictment was true 
but at the same time it must in justice be admitted 
that the creator of the new journalism dissipated a great 
deal of quite unnecessary dullness and fatuity. He also 
conferred a public benefit by producing a readable paper 
at a price that the working man could pay, even in the 
days of nominally low wages. Where Mr. Harmsworth 
and the Daily Mail led, the rest of the papers had to 
follow. The result was that after a few years of clash 
and competition the seriousness and gravity of our Press 
were greatly diminished. The new Press is not vena] 
it is not blackguardly, but rather more decent than the 
old, and its standards in the matter of advertisements 
are, as a rule, distinctly high. In most other respects, 
however, it is greatly below its predecessor. 

Another disagreeable fact is that the new Press is now 
tending towards monopoly. The modern popular daily 
newspaper on the Daily Mail model demands so large 
an expenditure for its production that it can succeed only 
under a system of mass production. It is only after 
many thousands of copies have been sold that the paper 
begins to pay its way. So far, indeed, has this tendency 
gone that the great newspaper proprietors now openly 
boast that they cannot be dethroned by competition. 
The cost of establishing a new morning daily is declared 
to be too colossal for anyone to attempt such a venture, 
““ No more dailies ” has, in fact, become one of the shib- 
boleths of Fleet Street. We shall see. 

In the first place, remember that this is the kind of 
remark which the happy possessors of a monopoly always 
make and no doubt very often genuinely believe. And 
yet in the end competition always comes and destroys the 
most satisfying dreams of security. The great rule of 
trade is that where there is combination there can be 
competition, just as where there is competition there can 
be combination. 

Another feature of the new Press which is strongly 
marked, and which has some good things about it as well 
as some bad, is the dependence of our great news- 
papers upon their advertisements. In the old days, 
when circulation was valuable for itself and not merely as 
a means of getting advertisements, the popular com- 
plaint against the newspaper proprietor was that he was 
the sycophant of his readers. He was accused of not 
taking an independent line, and of thinking not of what 
it was his duty to tell his readers but what he thought they 
would like to hear. For example, there is an old story 
which is luciferous though probably untrue. A_ picture 
of the Desert of Scinde was produced in an illustrated 
paper, and in the foreground were many palms. When a 
distinguished Anglo-Indian remonstrated with the pro- 
prietor and explained that no palms grew in the sands of 
Scinde, he received as a reply: “Sir, the British public 
expects palms in an Eastern subject, and by Heaven they 
shall have them!” 

The proprietor, and through him the editor, the leader 
writer, ca the whole staff of the newspaper were on 
tenterhooks lest they should offend any large section ot 
their readers. Now, however, when there are a million 
readers of a paper, the dread of temporarily offending fiv: 
or six thousand of them means very little, especially when 
there is only an infinitesimal profit, if any, on each 
copy sold. No doubt a big circulation is wanted 
wherewith to advertise among the advertisers, but still 
the fact remains that newspaper editors no longer tremble 
before the enraged correspondent who writes to say that 
he “will never read this detestable sheet again.” But 
though there is little political or other pressure exercised 
by the readers of the new newspaper, there is a great deal 
exercised passively and indirectly by the advertisers. 
The modern newspaper has, indeed, been described as 
a trade catalogue, in the odd pages of which are 
inserted a certain number of valuable and important 
telegrams from foreign parts, reports of Parliamentary 
debates and striking speeches, and of course plenty ol 
sporting and athletic news. That is a caricature, but one 
with a good deal of truth in it. Certainly no daily news- 
paper of the existing type could come out without advertise- 
ments. Really from one point of view it may be 
said that the great newspapers and the great business 
advertisers combine to say to the public, * If you will 
only honour us by glancing your sovereign eye over our 
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lists of bargains, immense reductions, and unheard-of 
sacrifices, we will give you, for the price of the paper on 
which they are printed, all the news of the day collected at 
immense expense, all sorts of sporting information including 
racing tips, city and business facts, a scrap of novel, and 
every now and then tit-bits by popular authors.” No 
doubt it was a very good thing for the newspaper to escape 
from the tyranny of the reader, but we are not sure that 
in the end the tyranny of the advertiser has not sometimes 
proved even a greater evil. 

In one respect, the newspaper, now that it holds itself 
independent of its readers, loses value from the point of view 
of the public. It is not half so seusitive a barometer of 
public opinion as it used to be. Of course the Press has 
still an enormous power for propaganda ego ; but the 
politician does not now scan the leaders and _ political 
notes half so anxiously as he once did. In old days he 
used to say, “ Evidently the newspapers think that their 
readers are genuinely disturbed about this or that action by 
the Government or they would not be writing as they are.” 
Now he is more apt to feel that he need not bother about 
some hostile leading article, because it is well known that 
Lord So-and-so or Sir —— has got a fad against a particular 
measure or a prejudice against a parcicular statesman. 
“That’s why the Comet takes the strong line it does. 
Its readers don’t reflect its views or care twopence what 
it says editorially. They only buy i ‘for its admirable 
collection of news paragraphs.” 

Another negative feature of the new Press is to be 
noted. People do not show half the enthusiasm for 
their newspapers or for newspaper writers that they did 
a generation ago. In many ways the leaders and editorial 
notes are quite as good as if not better than they used 
to be. Yet no one now pants to read the outpourings 
of the anonymous and mysterious leader-writer in 
the left-hand half of the two middle pages of “ the best 
paper ever published.” Again, we very seldom see a 
leading article having something like the force of the 
proclamation of an absolute monarch. That kind of 
journalism is dead. The Press does its work of destruction 
or creation now by a series of insinuations, suggestions, 
or provocations wrapped up in the news, The public 
is shepherded, but not directly led. Mr. Smith 1s not 
denounced @ la Junius. We are told only that it is 
generally agreed that he is a failure, or are assured that 
all who have worked with him declare him “ impossible.” 

“The thunderer’”’ is dethroned, and little Tom Eaves 
reigns in his stead. 





THE NEW MODEL. 

\ 7 E have described the nature of the old newspaper and 

Mr. Harmsworth’s discoveries which superseded it. 
Now we must ask again, What is to be the nature of the 
paper destined to produce a revolution comparable to that 
which the appearance of the Daily Mail produced some 
twenty-five years ago? In the first place, we believe 
that there will be a reaction against mass production 
and enormous circulations, a reaction also in favour of 
a much smaller newspaper, but one much better written, 
with much more character, and bent much more upon 
pleasing its readers than upon pleasing its advertisers by 
a huge circulation. Such newspapers will be not only 
in appearance, but in spirit, more like what we used 
to regard thirty or forty years ago as the typical French 
newspaper. Of late the French have suffered a good deal 
from mass production and mammoth circulations, though 
not so much as we have. The new model newspapers will 
often be the places in which to find, day by day, the writings 
of well-known publicists. Again, statesmen in opposition 
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will use the journalistic gift of expression to create or keep | 


together a party of followers, as, for example, M. Clemenceau 
did so repeatedly in his career. 

As soon as the cost of paper and of newspaper pro- 
duction generally become normal, it will be quite possible, 
we think, that we shall see some such papers produced. They 
will not, of course, be merely dependent, on their editorial 
side, on one politician or one publicist. They will rely 
generally upon good writing in all departments, or at 
any rate writing of the kind that is enjoyed by their 
readers, At present it may be said that very few of our 
popular dailies have any special literary character. The 
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“ stunt ” littérateur of the moment is given a chance every 


now and then, but no reader of any of the “ greatest 
seller” journals can feel sure that he will always get 
something worth reading—something which will satisfy 
intelligent needs, whether it be in the way of fiction, 
criticism, science, scholarship, history, travel, or 
biography. 

The type of newspaper of which we write would not 
be able to have special correspondents all over the world 
telegraphing at vast expense. Nor, again, could it afford 
troops of Parliamentary reporters. The news agencies, 
however, would be able to provide quite enough telegrams, 
home and foreign, for the ordinary man, and readers would 
be content, even if the comments given them were a few 
hours late, provided it was conveyed, clarified and made 
interesting and intelligible by having passed through the 
brain of a man who could not merely write, but write 
with insight and distinction. We must not forget that 
the public has become really hungry again for the fascina- 
tion of good writing. The dawn has already begun in 
poetry. Similar influences will soon be at work in prose. 

The new paper, though it will not be compressed to the 
point of dullness, will be essentially selective. It will not 
attempt to find something for every reader, but rather to 
find one or two things which the particular class which 
reads that particular journal wants to know about fully and 
not in miserable snippets. The paper will be alive not 
in the slang sense but in the true sense. There will be 
room for satire, caricature, invention, and the work of 
intellectual projectors of every sort and kind. It will 
only be the trivial, the fatuous, the impertinent, the dull, 
the intolerable, that will be eliminated. We shall not 
only have no more headings such as “* Astounding Incident 
in Bermondsey,” or “ Alderman Choked by a Whelk,” 
but also far fewer articles which, though they do not 


| praise particular shops or particular goods, are designed as 


provocatives to expenditure in some special direction, 
and are of no more interest to readers who want a mental 
stimulus or sedative than a good portion of the trade 
catalogue itself. 

As to advertisements, it is quite possible that some 
enterprising man will one day advertise his own paper by 
admitting no advertisements at all, and by giving his 
readers all his space. We have not forgotten, of course, 
that certain classes of advertisement make very good 
“copy” and would be distinctly missed by many readers. 
Yet another innovator may determine that he will have 
only one advertisement in each issue. If the paper 
were doing well, it is quite possible that an advertiser 
might pay a very large sum in order to approach a good 
public from an unrivalled point of vantage. 

Before we leave the subject of the new newspaper a 
word may be said as to the possibility of securing that 
unimpeachable independence in the newspaper which 
undoubtedly is esteemed by the public. Might it not be 
attained either by some system of co-operative effort among 
the readers or else by the most constant readers obtaining 
a portion of the proprietorship in the paper? Imagine a 
newspaper with 100,000 readers, each with a £5 share. 
That, however, is a matter too big to be discussed on the 
present occasion. We will only say now on this question 
of proprietorship that though we think nothing approaching 
institutional journalism will do, we believe that the inde- 
pendence and stability of the Press might be buttressed 
through some scheme of part proprietorship by readers, 
It is a strange but true fact that newspapers flourish only 
when they are produced to pay—-produced, that is, 
as a commercial venture. Yet, after all, that is not 
unreasonable. People who buy a newspaper don’t 
want to be preached at. They want rather to be 
talked to as a man’s solicitor will talk to him. The 
does not want to be hectored or admonished ; 
put if he is a sane man he likes, while getting the business- 


| like advice which he pays for, to feel, as a guard against 


himself, that his solicitor will never advise him to do a 
foolish or unworthy thing. However great the temptation 
may be to please his client, the solicitor will never suggest 
or incite to a mean or dishonourable action or to something 
that will make the client feel ashamed when his mood has 
changed. This is the kind of tone that the public wants 
in its newspapers. The newspaper proprietor ought, in a 
word, if he is going to make a success, to be always thinking 
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of how to please his readers, but without ever depriving 
them of their self-respect. He must never be a slave, but 
always a good and upright, alertly attentive servant— 
ready to obey the wishes of his master, but equally ready 
to resign his services rather than do what is base or what 
will injure his master’s true interests. 

Very possibly we have failed entirely in our attempt 
to guess some of the salient features of the New Press. 
When it comes it will very likely at first sight seem as 
strange to us as to the present magnates of Fleet Street. 

For our part we confess that a little change will be 
most welcome, even to some of the servants of the old 
altars. On the other hand, there will be not a few pathetic 
figures of the onco rew but now old journalism who, 
if they know their “ Stanzas on the Grande Chartreuse,” 
will croon in melancholy mood :— 

“The eternal trifler breaks the spell, 
But we, we learnt his lore too well.” 


THE A B C OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS.—II. 





NE way in which the Subconscious works, a 
way with which we are probably all quite 
familiar, is in making the main personality forget 


something which the primitive dislikes or is bored 
by. We may be quite sincere in our wish to fulfil 
some rather tedious engagement—it may perhaps 
from a business point of view be necessary that we 
should—or we may honestly be determined to do so from 
altruistic reasons, but the Subconsciousness is not as a 
rule altruistic and does not look very far ahead, and that 
is just the sort of engagement that it manages to make us 
forget. For it would appear that Memory is one of the 
functions which are, to a great extent, confided to the care 
of the Subconsciousness. These tricks of forgetting are 
spoken of as Inhibitions. We may also sometimes have, 
as it were, conscious inhibitions towards performing other 
particular acts. We can, probably most of us, think of 
particular objects or particular people for whom we have 
an apparently perfectly unreasonable dislike :— 
“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this I know and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 
There was almost certainly a reason for the poet’s dislike. 
Something in the tone of the worthy man’s voice, some- 
thing in the way he put on his hat or wore his hair, recalled 
some unpleasant incident, an incident almost certainly 
dlisereditable not to Dr. Fell or even to doctors in general, 
but to the poet. We notoriously, for instance, hate 
people to whom we have behaved badly or, still worse, 
shabbily. In the case of Dr. Fell the poet’s subconsciousness 
refused even to remember the reason for his dislike. 
When we think constantly about any subject and the 
memory of it is stored in our Subconsciousness, it almost 
invariably comes to acquire in time, from this contact 
with the primitive, a tinge of emotional colour. It is, 
as those who are given to a certain amount of intro- 
spection know, exceedingly difficult to be perfectly 
fair and disinterested about anything—science, art, or 
politics—our thoughts and actions being to an extra- 
ordinary extent governed by what Psycho-Analysts 
call ‘“ Complexes.” Devotion to private theatricals or 
to Chloe is each a “Complex.” “A” sees every drawing- 
room, college hall, or lecture room in terms of footlights, 
curtain, and of exits and entrances. This is a simple 
unrepressed complex. “‘B” sees winter twigs against the 
sky as tendrils of black hair. The November thrush is 
not so musical as Chloe’s voice. He will recognize the 
most momentary glimpse of a white shoulder across the 
most crowded ballroom. Room, thrush, and twig are all 
seen in the light of his “ Chloe-complex.” His “ selective 
attention” is exerted in such a way that he notices her every 
movement. But let us suppose Chloe is another’s, or she 
scorns him irrevocably. Anyhow, poor “B,” like the 
shell-shocked soldier, is now the victim of a “ Conflict.’ 
His reason is perfectly convinced that his passion is fruitless, 
and he has got to try to forget Chloe. Being a person 
ef some strength of character, he apparently does 
forget. He represses the Chloe-complex completely— 


rven forgets her married name, but for a long time he 
ireams of her, and speaks her name once years after 
when he is going off under an anaesthetic; and though 





a 
he can’t tell _ why, to this day he hates thrushes in the 
autumn and bare winter trees. ‘‘B” cheated his conscious 
mind into forgetting her name, but the name was tog 
vividly impressed on the Subconsciousness to be erased 
When partial anaesthesia put his Consciousness out of 
action, his Subconsciousness, now Dissociated, was able to 
bring out into audible speech what was at the back of hig 
mind. His dislike of twig and bird song seemed to him 
causeless, but were partly associative, partly symbolic, 

But let us, as further illustration of the working of Psycho. 
Analysis, consider the case of The Thane of Cawdor and 
his wife. This pair had committed several murders under 
circumstances of particular infamy. They were originally 
persons of strong moral instinct, and their actions under 
the “ self-regarding instinct ” of ambition were in direct 
conflict with their ordinary habits of conduct. Great 
then, as the horror of their deeds was the intolerable misery 
of their remorse. No human being can live at the emotional 
pitch of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth as they stood outside 
Duncan’s chamber, the daggers in their hands. The reader 
will recall the passage which ends with the words :— 

*T had most need of blessing, but Amen 

Stuck in my throat.” 
Lady Macbeth divines to what their state will lead:~ 
“These deeds must not be thought 

After these ways so it will make us mad.” 
They are tora by this conflict which must somehow be 
resolved. They do this after their particular habits 
of mind—Lady Macbeth by means of a Repression. She 
will not allow herself to think of their deed since she cannot 
palliate it to herself. It is to be pushed away. 

“Things without all remedy should be without regard : 
What’s done is done.” 

Macbeth tries another solution. He rationalizes and 
justifies the murder. Their deed is like a foreign body— 
the grain of sand in the oyster—and he surrounds and 
smothers it with a texture of argument which, though false, 
has a comforting familiarity. He can soothe himself by 
inapplicable truisms. We see the beginning of the 
process. He tells Lady Macbeth that they are themselves 
in danger, and danger justifies their actions. Theirs is 
the law of necessity. 

** But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly: better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace... 
The sophistical rationalizing way out of the impasse! 
The “ fighting soul” had to find some way. Lady Mac- 
beth with her complete Repression of the Duncan complex 
appears to be successful. She sees no visions. And so 
it is in her waking self; but, denied all ordinary outlet, 
the flood of horror seizes her when her iron will can no 
longer censor it. It is shut out from the main stream of 
her Consciousness, but runs in a dissociated channel 
alongside, and finds an outlet in action directly the 
repression of her will is removed. 

“* Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her rise 

from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, 
take forth paper, fold it. write upon’t, read it, afterwards seal it, 
and again return to bed; yet all this while in a most fast 
sleep.” 
A letter had been, the reader of course recalls, the first 
vehicle of bloody thoughts to her mind. Her actions 
when she comes on to the stage with her lighted taper 
are exactly what we should expect. 

* “Doctor: What is it she does now ? 
her hands. 

GENTLEWOMAN: It 
seem thus washing her hands. 
in this a quarter of an hour. 

A common example of obsession in the case of the repres- 
sion of a painful complex is ‘ washing mania.’ An overwhelming 
fear of dirt and contamination. This is found where some 
morally objectionable habit is present which srouses constant 
remorse in the mind of the patient. The personality reacts 
to the complex, which it regards as morally unclean, by the 
symbolic assumption of an over-conscientious exaggerated 
cleanliness.” “ 

Allied with the symbolism of the washing, Lady Mac- 
beth’s dissociated personality lives over the scene in which 
the conflict first tore her mind. She wonders that the old 
man could have so much blood in him. For Shakespeare, 


” 


Look how she rubs 


is an accustomed action with her to 
I have known her continue 


_ Th Psycholoqu of Insanity. Hart. ; (Cambridge University Press.) 
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perhaps, in an attempt to “ Rationalize” an observed 
phenomenon for which he could not account, had seen 
to it that her defilement should also be physical. In the 
last act “ Thick coming fancies” beset her more and 
more strongly. Her normal moments are growing fewer. 
The dissociated Duncan complex is becoming paramount 
and Shakespeare chooses physical death for her rather 
than the alternative of madness. Macbeth has been 
much more successful, but we are allowed to see that even 
his rationalization has not quite successfully deceived 


him. Incidentally, his character has become a scarred 
battlefield marred by passion. He is the complete 
nevfasthenic with his “ The devil damn thee black, 


thou whey faced loon,” and the rest of his name calling 
when he will not stand still to have his armour buckled 
on. Macduff’s sword probably only anticipates a death 
by suicide or from the exhaustion of passion. 

But, the reader may object: You seem to be only 
proving that Shakespeare knew all about Psycho-Analysis. 
How, then, is it a new and hopeful science? The answer 
is, of course, that Shakespeare had performed only the 
first process in our original list (in the first article) of the 
functions of scientific inquiry. He had only observed 
with astonishing accuracy and recorded with genius. 

But he lamented eloquently, almost wistfully, the fact 
that neither of the further steps had been taken, steps 
whose ultimate end was not alone knowledge, but also the 
relief of human suffering. 

**Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck out of the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with a sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ?”’ 
And if, not being doctors, we hold that Lady Macbeth 
deserves no quarter, it is easy to imagine or recall 
imstances where some such terrible tearing-in-half of a 
soul has been the resuit not of the victim’s actions, but of 
wholly outside events. Examples range from a soldier 
shell-shocked or a girl ravished in the war back to Gidipus 
Rex, of whom the gods made a mock. E. W. 

(Concluded.) 





BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH. 


\ ] E were all taught as children that a certain solem- 

nity of demeanour befitted us in church. Our 
elders ceased to laugh and talk as they went in at the door, 
and we imitated them whether a service was in progress 
or not. The Bishop of St. Albans would like to break, 
or at any rate to modify, this convention, which has, he 
thinks, done harm. “I want to see people laugh in 
St. Albans Abbey,” he is reported to have said in a speech 
delivered lately at Luton. ‘* We must get rid of the awful 
distinction between religion and life. 1 want to see 
young people find their mates at church; then their lives 
will be consecrated to the service of their fellows.” 

With the Bishop’s object we are surely all in agreement, 
except those who would like to see religion destroyed as a 
superstition, but some of us cannot help being a little 
doubtful as to the means he advocates. We do not of 
course want to see the power of religion weakened by 
convention, but we are all by nature such creatures of 
convention that in the conduct of life we are usually faced 
not by a choice between convention and liberty, but by « 
choice between one convention and another. The custom 
which requires us to adopt a uniform demeanour in church 
frees us from the tyranny of the thousand different customs 
which prevail outside. In a place where it is permissible 
to laugh and make love, it will soon be obligatory to greet 
our friends and talk of their affairs and ours. The man who 
goes in to say his prayers will feel an embarrassment. 
The solemn convention which protected him and provided 
him with a kind of spiritual privacy would be gone. The 
performance of devotions in public, unless in a place set 
apart for the purpose, savours to the Englishman of 
hypocrisy. He is innately self-conscious. Again, he 
would have lost the effect which environment exercises 
in producing a mood, The majority of people desire that a 
church should at least fulfil two purposes. They want to 
find in it an environment suitable to a devotional attitude 
of mind and also one which will induce or deepen such a 
mood. If it is to be a place of social pleasure, however 





high, however much inspired by the Apostolic spirit of 
charity, its devotional influence 1s gone. 

There may be something regrettably formal about 
the uniformity of demeanour demanded by custom 
in a place of worship; on the other hand, it does 
impress upon the minds of all who enter it the 
nothingness of our social distinctions not only in the 
face of the Eternal, but in face of all the great joys 
and sorrows of life. If that uniformity is destroyed, 
our little distinctions of habit and custom, the mere con- 
ventions of class and occupation, once more force them- 
selves upon us. 

It has been lately maintained by more than one 
philosopher that laughter belongs to the soul. No 
animal has any idea of what we mean by humour, 
which is, they say, an exclusively spiritual thing, and 
probably an attribute of the Divine. At least one poet 
of the day has attempted to enlarge upon this theme 
The subject is a difficult one. It would require great 
religious genius to cope with its difficulty; but at any 
rate the laughter of the ordinary man is the symbol 
of very varied emotions, most of which have a great 
deal to do with conventions and even class distinctions. 
It does not mean something common to all alike in the 
sense that tears do or singing does. ‘There are forms 


of wit which only the intellectual appreciate and 
which strike simple people as meaningless or cruel, On 


the other hand, much which provokes laughter in the simple 
man provokes irritation in the sophisticated. We cannot 
help bringing our ideas of what is small and what is great 
into church with us unless we deliberately keep them out 
from reverence for our environment. For instance, if the 
reader goes on a weekday into St. Paul’s, and, in accordance 
with the new convention which the Bishop of St. Albans 
would inaugurate, finds two statesmen eagerly discussing 
high finance and smiling or laughing occasionally as they 
listen to one another’s suggestions, he very likely would 
not feel that any outrage was being done to the sacred 
precincts. Let him, however, find two farmers discussing 
the price of bacon, and laughing over perfectly harmless 
but quite ridiculous incidents occurring in last week's 
provincial market, and his feelings will be rasped. He may 
watch with pleasure two young people walking round the 
Abbey in the evident delight in each other’s society which 
belongs to courtship; he may hear without distress of 
mind a low laugh of happiness; but will he be as little 
disturbed if a costermonger with his arm round his girl 
strolls down the aisle and if she is audibly giggling ¢ 
Examined by any serious, certainly any religious, standard, 
the statesmen and the farmers, the coster, and—shall we say # 
—the curate, and their respective young women are about 
their equally lawful business and pleasure. None of them 
is doing anything inconsistent with a profession of Chris- 
tianity ; but it would surely be far more expedient that 
they should all do it somewhere else and come to church 
and all assume a detachment which, if their assumption does 
not induce it in themselves, does at least make it possible 
for other people. If church were the only place where @ 
man could be religious, the matter would be very different. 
If it were impossible for a man to be godly in his business 
and his love affairs and his laughter unless he brought 
them all with him inside the walls of a consecrated building, 
we should be in entire agreement with the Bishop. It 
would be far better to hold courts of justice in church than 
have no courts of justice; far better to make honest love 
in church than make it in “ the dark places of the earth ” ; 
much better to be merry in church than have no merri- 
ment but such as good men may be ashamed of. 

But none of these things is so. Churches exist surely for 
devotion, not as places in which to practise a good, sensible, 
cheerful Christian life: the whole world is before us to 
do that in. Without doubt stiffness of bearing within 
“the sacred edifice’? may be carried to a silly length. 
Oddly enough, it is those who regard it simply as a building 
like another who carry stiffness the farthest. Quakers 
and Presbyterians are much stiffer than Roman Catholics, 
especially where children are concerned. The kinship 
witnessed to by the touch of nature is very often expressed 
most naturally by laughter, and where this is the case such 
laughter is not out of place anywhere. Not long ago the 
present writer heard an audible ripple of laughter go over 
a group of people in a Roman church, and, to judge by thei 
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faces, the heart of the crowd was uplifted by the incident. 
Two very pretty children came hand-in-hand down the 
aisle. The bigger child whispered to the little one to make 
obeisance to the altar. The little thing was too small to 
comprehend the act of devotion but, with the histrionic 
instinct of childhood, she was very anxious to perform the rite. 
‘Turning with her back to the east, she faced her sister, and 
vazing up at her with a look of seraphic but inquiring 
docility, she knelt down and put her hands together. 
Everybody laughed, and several people said, “‘ Look! look !” 
‘the strictest Presbyterian must have been pleased with 
the pretty picture, and the convention of church demeanour 
was certainly honoured in the breach. All the same, we 
cannot help believing that the convention should not be 
lightly destroyed. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
SOME FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS. 


{To wHe Epiror or THE “ SPecTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Amidst the many controversies as to minor causes 
of trade and financial depression, it is of importance to 
concentrate upon certain essential factors about which 
there is little difference of opinion. With your per- 
mission I will deal, therefore, with four of these factors, 
concerning which it might fairly be said that, if any one 
of them received early and adequate attention, we should 
quickly see an improvement in the general financial 
situation, 

The first essential is a clear recognition of those causes 
of trade and financial depression which are more or less 
within our own control. In my letter last week I dealt 
with several of the speeches of bank chairmen, and I 
will now refer to the speech by Lord Inchcape at the 
meeting of the National Provincial and Union Bank of 
England, because it dealt with some of these essential 
factors. Referring to the almost wonderful trade 





activity of the early part of last year, when the whole | 


world seemed to be clamouring for our goods irrespective 
of prices, the cardinal error committed by our manu- 


facturers and traders was—Lord Inchcape reminds us— | 


to act as though these demands must necessarily continue 
indefinitely and at the abnormally high level of prices. 
* What killed the boom of a year ago,” said Lord Inchcape, 
“was that nobody, whether he was a manufacturer or a 
customer, a government, a private employer, or a working 
man, seemed to bother about costs of production. People 
acted as though industry, railways, and shipping could 
stand any wages, as though there were some bottomless 
purse out of which the State could make good the deficits 
on the railways and the mines and other controlled trades, 
and at the same time prosecute huge and costly schemes 
of social reform, and as though the credit resources of 
the country were illimitable, which hard facts proved 
they were not.” From that vivid recalling of undoubted 
facts Lord Inchcape then passed to the further conclusion 
with which, I may say, the City is most thoroughly in 
accord—-that the demand for goods, which was largely 
killed by high prices, will be revived by low prices. But the 
question is whether we are going to face the facts of the 
situation or whether Trades Unions and wage-earners are 
to continue to dwell in a fool’s paradise and dictate terms 
as regards wages and hours of employment wholly incon- 
sistent with the urgent requirements of the situation. 

The second factor to be considered is, in a sense, more 
beyond our own control than the first—namely, the effect 
which must inevitably be produced upon our exports and 
upon the foreign exchanges by the deplorable condition 
of Central Europe as a consequence of the war. Before 
the war, as Lord Inchcape reminds us, we sent something 
like 40 per cent. of our exports to the Continent, where 
we dispatched goods to the value of £200,000,000 in a 
single year. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
effects of these demoralized conditions on the Continent 
are far-reaching. At the present moment we are suffering, 


among other things, through depression in the East ; but 
it is perhaps not sufficiently realized that one cause, if 
not the main cause, of the depression in those countries 
is the state of affairs in Central Europe, for, just as India 
was one of our best customers, so India’s prosperity in 
the matter of exports largely depends upon purchases 





by the Continent. Small matter for surprise, then, that 
with these countries almost closed down trade depression 
should be of a far-reaching character. Therefore the 
importance of a due recognition of this second factor lies 
in the fact that it behoves the Government and the banks 
alike to devise the best schemes, consistent with sound 
financial principles, to provide such credits for some of 
these European countries as shall lead to a gradual 
restoration of more normal conditions. Certainly to no 
country is this restoration of greater importance than our 
own, and Lord Inchcape did not overstate the point when 
he declared that “the road to the restoration of the 
£ sterling lies through the revival of the receptive and 
productive power of the Continent, and the procurement 
of conditions that will enable all the nations of Europe, 
allies and ex-enemies alike, to pay their way.” 

The third factor is also a very practical one. I refer 
to the necessity for a clear comprehension of what is 
precisely involved by the discharge by debtor countries 
of their external obligations, whether those obligations 
consist of loans from allies to allies or of indemnity pay- 
ments by ex-enemies. In his speech Lord Inchcape dealt 
with this matter from what may be termed the strictly 
Free Trad» standpoint, and in courageous language 
declaimed against the policy of the Protectionists in trying 
“to enclose these islands in a ringed fence,” and he 
emphatically expressed his opinion that in such a policy 
would be found stagnation, inefficiency, and finally decay. 
“T regard it,” he said, “as the most formidable peril 
that menaces British industry”; and by way of nailing 
his Free Trade colours to the mast, he concluded thus : 
“ Condemn me if you like, turn me off the Board, if you 
like, for adhering to the belief that free and unrestricted 
trade is the mainstay of these islands—I will hold to 
my opinion.” 

[ am not concerned at the moment with either criticizing 
or approving Lord Inchcape’s strong adhesion to Free 
Trade principles ; indeed, I might add that, so far as the 
City of London generally is concerned, it is against the 
adoption at this particular time of either a rigid Free 
Trade or a Protectionist policy. What, however, the 


| City does recognize, and why it approves of Lord Incheape’s 





utterances, is the necessity for the creditor countries 
realizing that the obligations to the debtor countries can 
be discharged only by the export of goods and services, 
and that only by the discharge of those obligations and 
the restoration of normal exchanges can we ever hope 
to get back to conditions of prosperity that shall be 
distributed all over the world. We hear, of course, much 
at the present time of how these conditions might be 
aided by a kind of mutual cancellation of obligations; with 
that aspect of the problem, however, I am not concerned 
at the moment, but simply with the necessity of realizing 
the supreme fact that only by exports can we hope to 
discharge our debt to America, and only by their exports 
can any of the other nations hope to meet their own 
external obligations. 

I suggest that the practical importance of a due recog- 
nition of this fact lies apparent in two directions. In the 
first place, it must largely govern the fiscal policy of the 
creditor countries with regard to the goods imported. In 
the second place, assuming that the necessity for the debtor 
countries meeting their foreign obligations by the export 
of goods and services is admitted, it should surely 
have a vital influence upon our own policy of production. 
If—to put it plainly—we are to open our markets for the 
receipt of goods made at cheaper rates than we at present 
produce them, it is for us to consider whether our 
present high standards of comfort in living, and our hours 
of labour and volume of production, are consistent with 
this great fact and the impending foreign competition. 

I have only time to deal in a sentence or two with the 
fourth essential factor—namely, the part to be played b 
the Government. It is a modest but it is an indispensab 
part. Its negative side is concerned with the de-control 
of all forms of industry by the State at the earliest possible 
moment; and if further evidence of that necessity were 
required, it is to be found in the fact that, in spite of 
nearly trebled fares and a great rise in freights for goods, 
our railways have been working at an appalling loss for 
the past twelve months. The positive side of the part to 
be played by the Government is concerned with the need 
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for an immediate reduction in expenditure, and it is in 
that connexion I draw your attention to a point which 
is insufficiently recognized but is of supreme importance. 

One of the cardinal mistakes made by public critics 
with regard to national finances is to consider that the 
Budget constitutes the most suitable battle-ground for 
challenging Government expenditure. It is nothing of 
the sort. The opportunity comes earlier. During the 
next few weeks the departments will be presenting to the 
House of Commons their estimates of expenditure for the 
coming fiscal year. That is the moment for battle—if the 
estimates are of a character which demand challenge. 
Once the estimates are passed by the House the Budget 
is really nothing more than a device to show how, as a 
result of the expenditure side of the accounts, taxation 
has to be increased or diminished as the case may be. 
The City realizes, therefore, that it is within the next week 
or two that we shall learn whether the Government is in 
earnest with regard to effecting drastic economies in the 
national expenditure. If it is not, there will be no early 
and certainly no permanent revival in either commercial 
or financial prosperity, for the opportunity will have been 
lost not only to give the people of this country the lead 
which is required at the present moment, but also to 
give a lead to the other nations to whom we have so 
constantly proclaimed the necessity for establishing a 
Budget equilibrium.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February 15th. ONLOOKER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | 

PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM. 
{To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTorR.’’] 

Sir,—I am obliged to Mr. Leonard Stein for correcting my 
financial reference, but whether it is Ottoman debt or Ottoman 
indemnity with which Palestine is saddled, my point remains 
unaffected. The ‘‘ Palestine Mandate,”’ published immediately 
after the appearance of my letter in your valued columns, is 
silent upon this Shylockian safeguarding of bondholders. I 
do not say it is unfair, but I ask our financial expert, Mr. 
Stein, to inform us whether the same principle has been followed 
in the other liberated countries, whether Poland, for example, 
bears its respective shares of the German, Austrian, and 
Russian pre-war debts? As for Mr. G. Burchett, he seems quite 
ignorant of the hook on which this correspondence is based. 
So far from holding that “no race can acquire a prescriptive 
right to domicile in any territory unless it occupied that terri- 
tory at the time of the dispersion of the Jews,” I fully recognize 
that the Arabs in Palestine have a right of domicile, modified 
only by their inefficiency, which has contributed to destroy 
rather than to develop the country, while as President of the 
Jewish Territorial Organization I have long urged that the 
Jews should acquire a territory in an emptier continent. In 
his other notion, that I would have unpopular minorities 
expelled, Mr. Burchett, like most of my critics, misconceives 
“the universe of discourse ” (as logicians call it) in which my 
idea of race distribution is put forth. That universe 
Wiisonian. It would surely be the function of a genuine 
League of Nations, in cases of invincible incompatibility, to 
redistribute populations, and I, for my part, would welcome a 
redistribution of Polish Jewry to more civilized countries, 
provided it were done in the same spirit of planetary goodwill 
as I would apply to the Arabs of Palestine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
IsRaAEL ZANGWILL. 


is 


Lausanne, 





WHAT IT MAY COME TO IN IRELAND. 
{To tue Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Cox contends “that the end to be aimed at 
{the restoration of law and order in Ireland as a part of the 
Empire] is not worth the means by which alone it can be at- 
tained.” He therefore proposes to expel Southern Ireland from 
the British family, which he considers would be an “ immense 
gain.” Apart from naval and military considerations, on 
which I feel most strongly, he seems to forget the moral aspects 
of his policy, which are of even greater importance to man- 
kind. The most prosperous portion of the Empire is being 
wrecked by a small minority of Irishmen under alien influence 


and with alien support. There is no evidence that the large 


majority is in sympathy with Sinn Fein, but Irishmen who, | 





| 








deficient in moral courage. For this reason the majority is 
being terrorized into acquiescence in crime to an extent which 
finds a parallel only in India and in Russia. Behind Sinn 
Fein is the international Communist movement of much older 
date, which is now eagerly engaged in secretly attacking the 
British Empire at every vulnerable point. If we follow the 
advice of Mr. Harold Cox Bolshevism will dominate Ireland, 
and will gain a new point d’appui for the campaign for the 
destruction of Christianity and civilization which is now in 
progress. Some light was thrown upon the operation of the 
secret forces, which for a century and a-half have been working 
for world Yevolution, in the recent revelations in regard to 
the shameful rebellion in 1916, and no one who disregards those 
forces can rightly judge the situation in Ireland. 

Now, if we concede what is not an Irish demand, as Mr. 
Harold Cox proposes, we shall give powerful encouragement 
to the dark forces which threaten humanity. It will be made 
clear that murder most foul, if carried on with sufficient 
intensity, will succeed in attaining its objects, and a premium 
will be set upon the most dastardly crimes. The inevitable 
result—not in Ireland alone, but throughout the world—wil! 
be a moral disaster of the most appalling magnitude.—I am 
Sir, &e., SYDENHAM. 

“A KIND WORD FROM IRELAND”! 
{To tHE Epirox or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—In your interesting article of January 29th on Mr. Harold 
Cox’s paper in the Edinburgh your statement that most 
Englishmen would welcome a “ kind word from Ireland,” i.c., 
of course the “ Ireland” that you mean and that I mean, made 
me turn hot all over. Since 1914, or say 1916, [ have taken some 
trouble to form an opinion of the mental attitude towards the 
disloyal Irish majority—of educated and indeed other private 
individuals in a wide district in two home counties. This in- 
cludes a very large number of visitors and temporary residents 
from all over the country, and indeed the world. Excepting an 
occasional crank of a Pacifist or similar persuasion, I have not 
encountered a single person who does not express from the depth 
of his heart a feeling that is so saturated with contempt it is 
difficult to find an adequate word. How should it be otherwise’ 
You yourself, Sir, have given the reasons again and again. All 
of these people, met in the ordinary intercourse of life, ranging 
from High Court Judges and Generals to country tradesmen, 
would, I am absolutely certain, resent the imputation that they 
were awaiting “a kind word” from the disaffected Irishmen 
whom they look on as eternally disgraced and outside the pale. 

I am, Sir, &., Sussex-Kent. 


THE IRISH CHARACTER. 

{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.'’ ] 
Sir,—Your Australian correspondent’s letter on the Lrish lack 
of humour recalls some passages in G. W. Russell's Imaginations 
and Reveries. Coming from so passionate a lover of Ireland 
as “A. E.”’ (the author, it may be remembered, of the lovely, 
preposterous paean to Mr. MacSwiney), they may be worth 
quoting in the present instance. ‘‘ Dante,” he writes, ‘ had a 
place in his Inferno for the joyless souls, and, if his conception 
be true, the population of that circle will be largely modern 
Irish.” (It may be noted that in the Inferno Joylessness anid 
Sloth go together.) And again: “ Ireland is a horribly melan- 
choly and cynical country. Our literary men and poets, who 
ought to give us courage, have taken to writing about the Irish 
as a people who ‘ went forth to battle, but always fell,’ senti- 
mentalizing over-incompetence instead of invigorating us and 
directing our energies.” 

In the essay on “ Religion and Love” he says: “ The hone 
life in Ireland is probably more squalid than with any other 
people equally prosperous in Europe. The children, begotten 
without love, fill more and more the teeming asylums.” Of the 
girl who docilely will ‘ follow her four-legged dowry to the house 
of a man she may never have spoken twenty words to,” he 
wonders “ Was there temptation ”; and whether the Irish- 
woman’s reputation is not due rather to her lack of emotion 
than to her “‘ virtue.” He concludes that “ It is the essentially 
irreligious spirit of Ireland which has come to regard love as 
an unnecessary emotion and the mingling of the sexes as dan- 
gerous. For it is a curious thing that, while we commonly 
regard ourselves as the most religious people in Europe, the 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend! 


reverse is probably true.” 
C. M. Hupson. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE POWER OF THE PRIEST IN IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have just read Colonel Haggard’s letter in your issue of 
January 22nd. I think had he lived in Ireland recently he 
would alter his opinion. I lived through all the times he speaks 
of, and knew the late Lady Kingston and Mitchelstown well, but 


in disciplined units, have produced incomparable soldiers are | the agitation of those days was child’s play compared with the 
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terror of the Sinn Fein régime. I believe the priest at present 
has very little power for good, though still a great deal for evil. 
Has Bishop Cohalan’s excommunication decree had the very 
elightest effect on the assassins calling themselves the I.R.A.? 
The murders of the Crown forces have gone on exactly as if it 
had never been promulgated. The fact is the priests are at 
present afraid of their flocks, and know that if they do not go 
with them they will go on without them; so with very few 
exceptions we hear no condemnations of the terrible murders 
that are daily disgracing our unfortunate country.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Unstonist. 





(To tne Epiron or rHe “ Spectator.’’j 
Stx,—The Irish hierarchy is very sensitive to criticism, But 
would it not be putting their attitude towards Sinn Fein into 
a nutshell to say that it is deprecatory when it ought to be 
imprecatory?-—I am, Sir, &c., :* 





NON-PARTY ASSOCIATIONS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir, May I venture to suggest that the time has come for an 
amalgamation of a great number of excellent non-party associa- 
tions and sociecties—I would not occupy your space with names— 
which have been devised with a view to bettering our political 
and social conditions, or curbing the wastefulness of modern 
hureaucracy? About once a month the circulars of a fresh one 
appear, only headed by an imposing array of its committee, 
executive committee, council, secretaries, &c., and full of 
admirable suggestions for our improved welfare and prosperity. 
But the ordinary mortal becomes confused between so many 
bundles of good hay: he gives a guinea here and a guinea there, 
and thereafter receives a steady shower of reports of progress 
and requests for further support. No man nowadays can 
scrutinize satisfactorily the conduct and processes of a dozen 
euch movements, so if he gives to all these he subscribes and 
supports without sufficient knowledge. But of one such move- 
nieut he could inform himself thoroughly. 

It must surely be evident to all unbiased men that all this 
induces a great deal of overlapping, an immense waste of effort, 
and a general ignorance on the part of subscribers; and that if 
these movements were all brought into one far greater results 
could be achieved. Quite recently one such society, to whose 
council I belonged, and which was doing very useful work, 
acted on the lines I suggested and amalgamated with another 
ene, evaporating itself in the process; and I doubt not that the 
merge is more useful than both former and separate cocieties. 
The main obstacle to a thorough process of this sort through- 
out consists, I imagine (and not to put too fine a point on it), 
in the interests of those who direct and of those who draw 
salaries from these various undertakings. But surely we have 
recently suffered enough from the folie de grandeur! It is true 
that every one must live and that many wish to be heard; but in 
view of the high publie spirit of almost all concerned, I cannot 
doubt that amour-propre might be waived, and that money - 
interests could be satisfactorily considered if someone young, 
single-minded and active, and gifted with “ the Nelson touch,” 
would take the matter in hand. Were the right man to do as I 
make bold to suggest, and were he to carry the matter through, 
there should result one powerful organization which would be 
of real help alike in our present and in future times.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Bartie C. Frere. 

The Athenacum. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 
Sir, It always pleases me to see Mr. Downham’s name at the 
foot of a plumage letter, for he it was who first enlightened 
me as to the philosophy of the plumage trade. Few of its 
opponents (vriz., the whole of England, minus the trade, a 
draper or two, a stray M.P., the fashionable women who 
disgrace civilization without, poor dears, even knowing it, 
and a handful of people who regard indignation with wicked- 
ness as the unpardonable sin) are aware that the trade has 
a philosophy, for they have not the privilege, as I have, cf 
possessing Mr. Downham’s little work—The Feather Trade: 
the Case for the Defence. There it all is, including Mr. 
Downham’s contributions to natural history. According to 
Mr. Downham, bird-life was being exterminated “ by purely 


natural agencies” before the plumage trade stepped in—to 


rebuke Nature for attempted suicide? well, not quite—but to 
“make use” of “material” “which would otherwise be 
wasted.” Admirable economy! Mr. Downham so abhors 


waste, the waste of beauty, life, and natural affections, that 
he obligingly relieves poor crazed Nature of the suicidal knife 
wud plants it in her heart for the profit his trade can make 
out of her blood. The same little work (which is on my shelves 


between Darwin and Professor Thomson) contains a charming 
little story about “a kind of small blackbird’ called the 





“tordito’”’ which “lines the inside of its nest with egret 
feathers,” which are collected by the bird hunters for our 
women lovers of the beautiful, so that he is well qualified 
to contradict my statement that cea-birds keep out in the 
open sea, except when they visit their nesting haunts (which 
they do punctually every year) to breed. No, I was not 
referring to the devilish Laysan Island raid, when 300,000 
breeding albatrosses were wiped out, vast numbers of them 
being left (according to the U.S.A. Biological Survey) to die 
of haemorrhage, the hunters not having even taken the trouble 
to knock them on the head. I was “ sheltering,” as Mr. 
Downham says, behind the Director of the Port Elizabeth 
Museum, whose report of the massacre of 200,000 sea-birds 
appeared recently. Being so well acquainted with Mr. 
Downham's books, I confess, in the choice between his word 
and the Director’s, that I prefer the latter’s. I am afraid 
that I also believe the word of the High Commissioner of 
New Zealand, which he gave me permission to publish and even 
desired that I should publish, since, having been actually 
resident in New Zealand when the massacres took place and 
being appointed to carry out the laws which they violated, 
he seems to me a better judge of the truth than Mr. 
Downham, who in his defence of his blood-soaked trade has 
not exactly been a martyr to veracity. Likewise, I prefer 
Mr. Pycraft’s word to Mr. Downham’s. These were his words 
last year, and I would remind Mr. Downham that he is a 
professional ornithologist of the British Museum, whose state- 
ments are on rather a different footing from Mr. Downham’s: 
“It is a fact that all the species of Paradise Birds are in very 
grave danger of total extermination, unless speedy and effective 
protection is afforded them.” Mr. Downham’s candid little 
work was written many years ago, and these are his words: 
“The annual export of paradise birds from New Guinea is 
from 25,000 to 30,000 only” (italics mine). A mere trifle, you 
see. I leave to my readers the multiplication of this number 
of breeding birds by the number of years (at least twenty) in 
which this annual butchery has been going on. The evidence 
for the other birds I mentioned all comes from accredited 
naturalists—that for the tedies, for instance, was given in Mr. 
Pycraft’s paper last year—and once again I am so credulous 
as to believe them before Mr. Downham. 

It is not the evidence but the birds which are getting out 
of date. For it must be obvious to every intelligence above 
the knickerbocker stage that this process of bleeding Nature 
white year after year can only end in one way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. J. Massrncuam, 
Plumage Bill Group. 





{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Massingham deserves, and I hzpe will receive, the 
most generous sympathy with his appeals on behalf of tlre 
Plumage Bill. That such an effort as he is called upon to 
make should be necessary affords at the same time a singular 
illustration of the lack of human progress. True sentiment 
appears to be decadent, and so zealous and capable a meliorist 
as your correspondent is even compelled to adduce a utili- 
tarian in preference to an ethical argument for his case. It 
is a strange issue. For centuries, since the time when Sir 
Thomas More condemned certain field-sports as improperly 
causing the infliction of pain on the animal creation, whole- 
some enlightened opinion has cultivated a greater sensitiveness 
towards the lower animals. And yet suggestions from this 
source do not seem to have percolated into modern 
minds. One thinks more cheerfully of the cynical eighteenth 
century when it is remembered that it produced the delightful 
humanitarianism of Goldsmith. The harsh naturalistic creeds 
of the present day beggar imagination. And what is the indes- 
cribable every-day practice? That noblest of animals the 
horse is almost universally abused. Three cases of the horrible 
straits of a hunted stag have occurred within the past few 
One stag was, according to the newspapers, pursued 
through an English village by a howling pack of hounds; 
another in its deadly terror fell into a reservoir; a third, 
also terror-stricken, entered a house for refuge. What 
sible enjoyment can be got by sane people out of sport like 
this? The times, as far as the recognized humbler creation is 
concerned, are certainly evil. Only with the graces of 
Christianity still at least acknowledged and influential 
journal like the Spectator strongly flourishing may one hope 
that there is yet a brighter day for the down-trodden dumb 
creature, and that Dean Inge does not with correctness read 
the future when he declares that humanity is starkly retro- 
grading to a‘state of barbarism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dundee. Wituram Bayne. 


some 


weeks. 


pos- 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Thoughtful people have lately been thinking about the 
unthinkable—the bare possibility that misunderstandings 
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between Britain and America might accumulate until they 
issued in active hostility. The common sense of both countries 
has repudiated the suggestion as absurd. But are we doing 
all we can to remove this horrible contingency from the cate- 
gory of the possible? There is abundant kindly feeling in each 
country towards the other, but kindly feeling is easily dissi- 
pated under strain if it be not organized and crystallized in 
definite and effective form, We have to admit that good causes 
may be, and often are, defeated by the ease of conscience and 
sense of security of those who ought to be their defenders. 

It should be frankly recognized that while the vast population 
of America is peace-loving, conscientious, and reasonable, and 
therefore not likely to rush into war with Britain, there are 
in America groups of hyphenated citizens who are vociferous, 
persistent, and venomous in their hostility to this country. 
They are jealous of British influence, and desire nothing more 
than to queer the pitch in every game Britain may play. If 
these hostile forces are allowed to carry on their propaganda 
unchallenged they must eventually poison the mind of America 
with regard to everything done on this side of the Atlantic, 
and some day an opportunity may occur to rush Washington 
and open the floodgates which will sweep away our civilization. 
One way of meeting this propaganda is to send honest inter- 
preters of Britain’s aims and methods to go about among the 
American people giving them facts on which to form a true 
estimate of the situation, and to weleome Americans who come 
to this country with open mind to see its better side. A few 
thousands spent in this way seem a trivial sum compared with 
the cost of a war between Britain and America, Such work 
should not be reckoned as a superfluous benevolence, but as an 
insurance against the disastrous contingency of war. The 
British Council which has been carrying on this work with 
much moral suppert for three years has now reached the 
decision to raise a capital sum the income of which will be 
used for this purpose so that the work may be put on a perma- 
nent footing. The office of the Council is in the rooms of the 
English-Speaking Union at Trafalgar Buildings, 1 Charing 
Cross, London, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &,, DuGaLD MacFapyEN 

(Hon. Sec. British Council). 





THE LATE DR. F. W. PENNEFATHER. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—F rederick William Pennefather, LL.D., who passed away 
on Sunday, February 6th, will be widely mourned all over the 
world by those who had the privilege of knowing him and 
appreciating that rare combination of a great brain, a lively 
wit,and a very simple goodness. Although his body never matched 
his spirit—as he used to say—he struggled against ill-health 
with such indomitable courage that his life was an unusually 
full and interesting one. Born sixty-eight years ago, he fol- 
lowed the tradition of his family, and was called to the Irish 
Bar. When he was quite a young man ill-health obliged him 
to take a long sea voyage, which resulted in his remaining for 
many years in Australasia. He became Professor of Law at 
Adelaide University, acted as private secretary to Sir William 
Jervois and to Lord Tennyson, and was for some years Judge 
of the Supreme Court at Dunedin. When on his brother's 
death he sueceeded to the family place, Rathsallagh, in Co. 
Wicklow, he came home and applied his versatile brain to the 
unfamiliar business of farming with great success. 

A great traveller and keen observer, he took a delight in 
writing interesting and authoritative treatises on such widely 
different subjects as ancient architecture in India and 
Mormonism in Salt Lake City. He also wrote Murray’s Guide 
to New Zealand and several law books, besides using his pen 
indefatigably in the Irish Unionist cause. A great many of his 
articles appeared in the Spectator, and his hook, Is Ulster 
Right? which was published anonymously, attracted much 
attention by the perfect fairness and precision with which he 
put his case before the public. This book gave rise to an 
amusing little incident. Dr. Pennefather found himself to 
be one of the guests of honour at an afternoon party, the other 
being Canon Hannay (George Birmingham), author of The 
Red Hand of Ulster. Their charming hostess introduced them, 
saying: “‘I asked you specially to meet each other because you 
both write books about Ulster”! Besides his other many 
interests he was a truly practical philanthropist, giving 
generously not only of his money, but also of his time and 
thoughts to such good causes as the Church of England Waifs 
and Strays Society and the Farm School (Reformatory) at 
Redhill, where he would spend Christmas or Easter in order 
to get into personal touch with the boys.—I am, Sir, &.,  X. 





UNREALITY IN INDIAN POLITICS. 
{To tHe Eprtror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Indian politics remind one of a very dangerous kind of 
child’s play. It is as if a number of naughty children had 
obtained access to a munitions factory and adhere played with 





the instruments of death with the freedom and irresponsi- 
bility of childhood. But whereas real children would be 
summarily whipped and sent to bed, the grown-up children 
of the Orient who have suddenly precipitated themselves into 
Imperial politics are coaxed and petted by the India Office 
and encouraged in their dangerous sport, while experienced 
administrators are frowned on and cold-shouldered. And all 
because there is known or suspected to be a liaison between 
Indian politicians and the leaders of the Labour Party. For 
this reason—surely the most pitiful that ever caused statesmen 
to swerve from the path of common sense—the whole fabric of 
the Empire is to be thrown into the melting-pot. 

The facts that distinguish India from the Dominions are 
plain and obvious. India requires a British garrison for its 
protection, The Dominions do not. The electorates of the 
Dominions are of European stock, mostly of British stock, and 
have behind them the experience of generations of self- 
government. The Indian electorate will be far otherwise 
constituted. The Dominion electorates come of a race which 
thirteen centuries ago was converted to Christianity, and 
their ideals have taken shape under Christian influence. The 
predominating influences in India through that long tract of 
years have been Moslem and Hindu, and only in quite recent 
times has Christianity influenced the formation of Indian 
ideals. And yet in deference to the momentary exigencies f 
politicians we are to pretend that India is like Australia. 
In a matter of supreme moment affecting hundreds of millions 
of Ilis Majesty’s subjecis, affecting, indeed, the whole British 
Empire, we are to indulge in make-believe. 

“Things are what they are and the consequences will 


be what they will he.” No amount of make-believe 
will make India a ‘“ Dominion” in the Canadian ort 
Australian sense, Behind Canada, behind Australia 
lie centuries of effort The character of the English 


man as it stands out in the modern world is the result 
of steadfast striving to combine liberty with law. The toil 
was hard. The way to ordered liberty was long. No race can 
enter into our heritage till it submit itself to our discipline. 
But that heritage, which we hold in trust for mankind, is too 
precious to be lightly risked. We dare not risk being placed 
in the false position of having to sanction conduct repugnant 
to British ideals of justice and humanity. We cannot permit 
a revival of widow-burning or child murder, nor abandon the 
hope of the cessation of child marriages, at least so long as 
they involve the possibility of life-long compulsory widow- 
hood. We remember the forces of cruelty, contempt, 
and pride that lurk heneath the surface of Indian society, 
and we know that to be just to India we must be true to our- 
selves.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz Sanpberson. 
3 Clarence Parade, Southsea. 





PENSIONS OF INDIAN CIVIL SERVICES OTHER THAN 
THE I.C.8. 
{To THE Epitor or THE “‘ SpecratTor.’’j 

Sir,—It is possible that the attention of Parliament will shortiy 
be drawn to the grievance of retired members of Indian Civil 
Services other than the LC.S. on the subject of their pensions. 
It is necessary to emphasize the fact that this is not a war or 
post-war question. The grievance is some fifty years old and 
practically dates from the period in which these various ser- 
vices were effectively constituted. This may be taken to be the 
earlier portion of the latter half of the nineteenth century 
The administration of India was previously confined to the 
I.C.S., the military and a heterogeneous body of men, locally 
recruited, to whom was given the title of ‘*‘ Uncovenanted,” to 
distinguish them from the 1.C.S., who were ‘“ Covenanted.” 

With development and progress in India the constitution of 
separate services became imperative, with recruitment from 
home of men trained in special lines. Thus such services as 
the Public Works, Telegraph, Vorests, Educational, Postal, 
Financial, and Police were gradually formed with reasonable 
scales of remuneration, but the provision of adequate pensions 
was neglected, and the pension of the old ‘“‘ Uncovenanted ” 
Service, Rs. 5,000, became the basis of the pensions of the new 
Services. Protests against the pension scale were made thirty 
and forty years ago and continued with ever-increasing em- 
phasis until at last the question was referred to the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services, whose decision, based on 
inquiries made before the war, was that the pensions were 
inadequate, especially in the case of men who had risen to the 
highest posts in their departments. The Commission propose 
a revised scale providing moderate relief. This scale was 
accepted by the Secretary of State for India, but its application 
was limited to those who retired after an arbitrary date, July 
23rd, 1913, a ruling which excluded the very men whose protests 
had largely led to the appointment of the Royal Commission. 
It is against this exclusion that those affected by the order are 
now protesting. 

The following list shows the pensions given for service im 
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India. These pensions are all pre-war: (1) Indian Army, 
graduated from £500 to £1,000; (2) Indian Medical Service, from 
£500 to £1,100; (8) Indian Civil Service, flat rate of £1,000 after 
twenty-five years’ service; (4) other Civil Services, £437 10s. 
after thirty years’ service, with £525 for the highest officers, 
and £612 10s, for Public Works and Telegraph Departments 
only. Is it surprising that the Commission declared the pen- 
sions for Other Civil Services to be inadequate? These pensions 
are often not one-fourth—in some cases not one-fifth—of the 
average pay drawn by the recipients at date of retirement. It 
is safe to say that throughout the British Empire there are no 
pensions proportionately so miserable. 

Yet the pensioners concerned do not plead their poverty but 
the justice of their case and the fact that their pensions have 
been declared to be inadequate. In 1890 men of these Services 
appealed to Parliament and obtained that consideration and 
justice which were denied by the Indian authorities. If the 
Secretary of State now declines to reconsider his present de- 
cision, they are prepared to appeal again to Parliament, con- 
fident that the justice of their case will obtain recognition from 
unbiased judges.—I am, Sir, &€., ‘ 





GREEK AND HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of Mr. Marsh in the Spec- 
tator of January 22nd may I point out that Zeller, the greatest 
authority on Greek philosophy, has thoroughly examined the 
question whether it was derived from Indian sources? He 
concludes that there is no ground for thinking that it was, and 
never throughout his work tries to establish any connexion 
between Greece and India in this respect. The case of 
lotinus and his successors proves nothing. They lived in and 
after the third century a.v., when Greek philosophy had lost 
its vitality. In fact, Neo-Platonism was a religion, not a 
philosophy. Nor is there any analogy between the Buddhist 
Nirvana—that is, the purging of the human individual from 
appetites and illusions—and the unconditioned being which is 
the centre of the thought of Plotinus. I do not believe there 
is any ground for supposing any connexion between the name 
“ Pythagoras” and the words “ Buddha, guru.”” Names ending 
in “‘-agoras ”” are not uncommon in Greek history, e.g., there 
were at least five persons named Aristogoras, not one of whom 





‘was a sage or teacher.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 
A CHANCE FOR THE MINERS. 
(To rHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’} 

Sir,—An ounce of practice is worth a ton of precept. A few 


months ago the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, in the 
interests of the public, were demanding a reduction of 14s. 2d. a 
ton in the price of household coal. At that time the coal 
industry was resulting in a considerable profit, owing to the 
abnormal price of export coal. Coal exports, however, have 
since dwindled, and recently the country learned, on the 
authority of Sir Robert Horne, that the industry was being 
conducted at a loss of two millions sterling a week. I under- 
stand the present deficit on every ton of coal sold is 8. Let the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain prove their altruism by 
agreeing to a corresponding reduction in miners’ wages.—I 
am, Sir, &., Hont Sorr. 





THE EXPORT OF HORSES TO BELGIUM. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ SprcratTor.’’] 

Sir,—Before the war I remember reading of a scheme—advo- 
cated in the Spectator—for setting up a factory, or factories, in 
this country where horses no longer fit for work could be sent, 
and their carcases converted into useful products, the horrible 
cruelties of the export trade in live horses to Belgium being 
thus avoided. If it is true that the R.S.P.C.A. contemplates 
erecting a memorial to the animals who served in the Great 
War, I wish that the memorial could take the form of such a 
factory. There are, I feel sure, many who would subscribe 
towards it. The suffering of horses during the war was 
unavoidable, but what they endure during transit and on 
arrival in Belgium might be prevented if some such scheme 
could be undertaken. If decrepit horses are so profitable to the 
Belgians surely they might be turned to some account here.—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. L. Vernon. 

London. 





THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 

(To rHe Epiror or THE “ SprctaTorR.’’] 
Sir,—Referring to your review of An Encyclopaedia of Occult- 
ism, the following may be of interest to you :— 


** In Hone’s Works, Vol. 1V. (Year Book), a translation of the 
story by John Frederick Helvetius is given with this introduc- 
tion, ‘The most celebrated history of transmutation is that 
given by Helvetius in his ‘ Brief of the golden calf ” discovering 
the rarest Miracle in Nature, how by the smallest portion of the 
Philosopher’s Stone a great piece of common lead was totally 
transmuted into the purest, transplendent gold at the Hague 








in 1666.’ The marvellous account of Helvetius is thus rendered, 

by Mr. Brande.’’ 

The translation is practically identical with that given in the 

Spectator, as far as the former goes, but instead of saying the 

stranger “ seemed like a native of the North of Scotland,” it 

says he was “ born in North Holland.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
J.P.C. 





INTER-COMMUNION. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—I have noted some correspondence in your paper relative 
to the “Lambeth Conference,” and especially that reference 
to the criticism of the Bishop of Zanzibar of a certain clergy- 
man who ventured to take communion with a minister of one 
of the Free Churches away in the wilds of Africa. I remember 
a painful experience which befell our family when homestead- 
ing in Saskatchewan some fourteen years ago, when it was our 
lot to settle in a district where the only church was Anglican. 
We had been zealous church workers in a Nonconformist 
church in England, and many a time had walked four miles 
each way in wind and rain to conduct a service at some out- 
lying mission station, besides labouring in the Sunday School, 
and our feelings can better be imagined than described when 
we were given to understand that our presence was not desired 
at the communion table, as we had not been confirmed. So 
lax was church discipline that men of notoriously profane 
language and loose habits held office in the same church, and 
partook of communion. I wrote to the Bishop of the diocese 
and asked upon what authority the local clergyman took the 
stand he did, and instead of being referred to some Scripture 
authority, I was told that Bishop So-and-so, in a certain cen- 
tury, had laid down certain rules in such cases, and provision 
had been made for a kind of “‘ permit ” to be granted allowing 
members of other Communions to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 

How different the procedure of the Baptist churches in the 
West, who have wisely discontinued the practice of excluding 
other denominations from the Lord’s table, and thus shown 
themselves capable of developing that broader spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood which is characteristic of this free country. 
I remember a rather amusing anecdote told me by the secretary 
of the Bible Society in Winnipeg. He had solicited the presence 
of an Anglican dignitary at a united gathering in aid of the 
work of that society, but received the reply, “I can have 
nothing to do with those man-made institutions.” Whereupon 
my friend replied: “ That’s too bad; there are the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and many others; what are you going 
te do about it? ” “‘ I pray for the Lord to open their eyes.”’ We 
have now many “ Union” churches in the West, as at last 
folks had to realize the folly of four or five churches competing 
with one another in a small town, while some of the newer 
districts had no service at all.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Montmartre, Saskatchewan, Canada. A. C. Brownine. 





HOW A “KILMARNOCK BURNS” WAS 
ABROLHOS REEF. 
(To vHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Although [ cannot, from my own experience, quote an 
instance of devotion to a literary ideal equal to that which your 
correspondent has given us in the case of “ The Rescue of 
Elizabeth Bennet,” [ do personally know that one Presbyterian 
minister was willing to risk his own life and those of his ship- 
wrecked companions in order to save his copy of the Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns. In the year 1886 the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
* G@uadiana’ struck the Abrolhos reef and tore the bottom out 
of herself. Captain Hanslip kept the engine-room telegraph on 
the bridge at ‘“ full-speed ahead,” hoping to hold her on the 
reef while we lowered the boats and got the passengers, mails, 
and specie away. I was in charge of one of the cutters lying 
clear of the wreck laden with passengers, expecting every 
moment her engines would fail and she would slip off the reef 
and sink. Suddenly from the gunwale of my boat the minister 
(who had joined us at Rio Janeiro) arose and begged me to put 
him alongside again, so that he could save his Kilmarnock copy 
which, as he explained, he had left in his berth. My refusal 
exasperated him. He appealed to the boat’s crew and his 
fellow-passengers. Alas! they did not understand: there was 
not another Scot in the boat. Had there been I verily believe 
L should have been suppressed; but then that precious Kilmar- 
nock copy might have been nestling to-day on some British 
bookshelf.—I am, Sir, &., Tomas Carr. 
82 Earls Road, Southampton. 


LOST ON THE 





ENGLISH WHEAT. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir.—I am a flour miller under Government in a district 
growing English wheat. During the whole time of control 


there have been no restrictions or orders limiting the pro- 
portion of English to other wheats we might use. We are now 
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using 50 per cegt. of English in our wheat mixtures. It has 
been left entirely to our milling judgment, and at times we 
have been able to use more than this, and yet compete with 
the coast millers at the fixed flour price.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fiovur MIuer. 





EDMUND GIBSON: BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “‘ SpectatTor.’’] 
Sir,—As I am engaged in a special study of Edmund Gibson, 
successively Bishop of Lincoln (1716-23) and London (1723-48), 
I should be greatly obliged if any of your readers could give me 
any information as to the whereabouts of certain letters and 
papers which were discovered some fifteen years ago by Canon 
Sparrow Simpson, of St. Paul’s, 2nd passed from the Dean and 
Chapter into the possession of General Dalton, Mr. C, J. Hill, 
and Mr. E. Poore, the Bishop’s descendants. I have been 
favoured with access to all the materials in the possession of the 
two former, but cannot discover any trace of those of Mr. Poore. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Norman SykEs. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


THE MOON “ LYING ON HER BACK.” 
(Yo THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—This is regarded by the fishermen here as a sure sign of 
bad weather. The phenomenon is fully explained in R, A. 
Proctor’s work, The Moon, p. 89. The author notices that it 
has been regarded as a weather-token, and adds: “If there were 
any value at all in such predictions, they would imply the 
strictly cyelic return of such and such weather.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stafford Place, Wick. Peter SINCLAIR. 


POETRY. 

——<—__— 
SENTINEL SONG. 
Hush, heart have patiet.ce ; 
He knows, Who the Day-Watch 
And Night-Watch ordaineth, 
How much or little 
The heart sustaineth. 


After the silence 

The twilight deepens, 

After the twilight 

The silence deepens. 

And darkness and silence 
Over desert and mountain 
Distill on all creatures 
Thick dew, softest slumber. 
* Ah, Twilight ! Twilight, 
Hasten ! I long for 

Deep sleep, complete darkness, 


Abide the vigil, 
Though seeming distant, 
Where sun most smiteth, 
Night is most sudden, 
Twilight is sweetest, 
Dark sleep deepest, 
Silence completest. 

Ropert NIcHOLs, 





Nothingness, silence.” 
Novembe’, 1920. 
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THE THEATRE. 


THREE PRODUCTIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Macbeth, acted by the Ben Greet Players at the Hackney 

Baths; Antony and Cleopatra, by the O.U.D.S. at the 

New Theatre, Oxford; The Tempest, Miss Viola Tree's 

production at the Aldwych Theatre. 
I aM afraid that there is no doubt that the satisfactoriness 
of the three performances of Shakespeare which I witnessed 
last week varied in inverse ratio to their elaboration. The best 
was Mr, Ben Greet’s Macbeth, acted, with only two short intervals, 
in front of exiguous curtains in a public bath; the next best was 
the O.U.D.S.’s Antony and Cleopatra, where the scenery caused as 
few waits as was compatible with the use of threeorfour “‘sets”’ ; 
the least good was The Tempest, where the production was most 
elaborate of all. Not that I for one moment belong to the 
** plain curtain school,’’ but that I do most emphatically belong 
to the ‘continuous performance school”; that is to say, 
that I hold that Shakespeare should be played with two breaks 
at the most and—till the Millennium—with as little music as 
possible. 

Shakespeare, though he often committed sins of stage-craft, 
in nearly all his plays made very good provision for “ carpenters’ 
scenes,’ by the help of which an elaborate production can 
perfectly well be a rapid production. This matter of inner and 
outer stage was very well understood in the O.U.D.S. production, 
which was a very satisfactory entertainment. Perhaps the 
most striking features of the show were the intelligence of the 
minor characters and the calves of the soldiery. Here a 
university dramatic society has a great pull over a professional 
company. Mr. C. B. Ramage (Pembroke) was an exceedingly 
good Mark Antony; he is very tall and striking looking, and 
acted with great dignity. His voice is particularly pleasant and 
resonant. Mr. KE. L. Bush (Trinity) as Enobarbus, Mr. E. G. Dance 
(Christ Church) as a Soothsayer and Lepidus were also well up 
to professional level. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt’s beautiful voice 
was a great asset to Cleopatra, though I think the part does 
not suit her. She was neither quite the queen nor nearly the 
sensualist. This was my first experience of Mr. Bridges-Adams’ 
production. Hoe it was, our readers will remember, who produced 
a good deal of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon last year, 
and was there hailed as the most modern of producers. That 
he is not. He is an intelligent traditionalist with an eye for 
colour, 1 suppose to Stratford he appeared an innovation. 
Stratford people are by repute rather conservative, and will 
probably come round to the new ways very gradually. Mr. 
Bridges-Adams will help on the process. In this production 
it was impossible to tell what were his views on costume, as, 
very naturally, the O.U.D.S. had not gone in for complete new 








dressing. The women’s clothes, however, were perhaps unneces 
sarily bad. Miss Nesbitt’s were quite pleasant, but never fui 
a moment gave an effect of gorgeousness, and she should have 
had every aid in portraying the grand voluptuary. It is good 
news to hear that several of the actors in this intelligent, efficient 


production are to make the stage their profession. 

Miss Tree’s version of The T'empest is difficult to appraise. 
It is rare to find clements so excellent and so appallingly bad 
in the same production. One side of this most strange island 
was like an advertisement of ‘‘ Come to Sunny Slugton’’; the 
other side was divided between an admirable wood of myrtles and 
a grove of the most grotesque scarlet palm-trees that | have 
ever seen. Mr. Rumbold probably felt that he must redress the 
“Slugton” average by these palm-trees. I sympathize with 
him, but I believe that he will agree that, intrinsically, they were 
Their only justification was that they were for a 

We were, in a way, seeing the scenery through 
The only 


very ugly. 
comic scene. 
the eyes of Trinculo, Caliban, and Stephano. 
beautiful scene in the play was the myrtle wood in which 
Naples and the usurping Duke are confronted by Ariel dressed 
as a harpy, the ‘“‘ Strange Shapes,’”’ and the elusive feast. 

The worst part of the play was undoubtedly the music. 
Phidias has been praised because he finished the backs of the 
statues that were to stand in the pediment of the Parthenon ; 
Shakespeare might surely be praised for having so divinely 
perfected the lyrics that were destined to be hidden for two 
centuries beneath a torrent of slushy music. It was quite 
impossible to realize that we were hearing beautiful verse at the 





Aldwych. My companion thought that “Come unto these 
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yellow sands” had been omitted It might as well have been. 
We should have thought that Miss Tree might have observed 
that when beautiful or amusing words are to be enjoyed by the 
audience, they must, if sung, be set to a very simple tune. 
In fact, though very much disposed to detest Miss Tree, I was 
reconciled to her by her really very striking and beautiful 
appearance as Juno. The masque was charming, though, 
unfortunately, Miss Molly Hawes as Iris had not the faculty of 
saying this sort of delightful, stilted verse. Mr. Ainley was 
not, somehow, quite as satisfactory as Prospero should have 
been, but I have an idea that this is partly Shakespeare’s fault. 
The failure of his speech at the end of the masque was, however, 
clearly not Shakespeare’s :— 
“You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 

As if you were dismayed: be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. . . . These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. . . . Sir, I am vexed. 

Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled.” 
T feel myself very ungracious in thus picking holes in Miss Tree’s 
production, but her performance as Juno and some of the scenes 
and costumes set so high a standard of excellence that her many 
falls from grace seem, by contrast, unnatural and horrible. 





TARN. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
EveryMan TuHeatre, Hampsteap.—Bernard 
Shaw Season—Candida, You Never Can 
Tell, The Doctor's Dilemma, Man and 
Superman, Major Barbara, &c. .. es 8,15—2.30 
[Candida was very competently acted. Miss Edith Craig 
is producing some or all of the plays.) 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. es 8.15—2.30 
g 
{The most beautiful “ Show Girl’ production in London.] 
Dvke or York’s.— Mis’ Nell o° New Orleans ..  8.0—2.30 
| Notice later.]} 
Ampassapors.—-The White-Headed Boy ee 8.30—2.30 
[An adroit, amusing, satiric comedy of the Abbey Theatre 
school.} 








BOOKS. 
——— 
A MASTER OF METRE.* 
Tut Frederic Myers was a master of metre is incontestable, 
It is true he did not ostentatiously proclaim or invent new 
metres, but nevertheless he was one of the greatest of metrical 
craftsmen, and vastly enhanced the already overwhelming 
opulence of our poetic machinery. Though he never dealt in 
exotic rhythms, nor ran or walked on new feet, nor, again, proudly 
tricked himself out in Greek or Latin metres, but rather always 
appeared to move down the old ways, he was in truth a great 
innovator. He accomplished his innovations through the 
methods of a poctical Conservative. He guided us without our 
knowing it into new and altogether delightful pastures. There 
he sprang upon the back, as it were, of some apparently old 
and thoroughly well-tamed and stately measure, one in which all 
the rhythms and paces appeared to be known and calculated. 
Then the gallant old horse, before he knew what had happened 
to him, was suddenly doing the most astonishing curvets and 
graceful tricks and balances—equestrian “stunts”? which had 
been undreamt of before. Myers may be said, indeed, never to 
have used any old measure without having changed and enriched 
it. When we say “changed and enriched” we do not mean 
merely by his individual use, but—to change the metaphor— 
by making a new type of building, though entirely out of the 
old bricks, which could be easily copied and employed by others. 
To quote Tennyson, whom he loved, his was “that new world 
which is the old.” Let us take first as an example what people 
are apt to call the St. Paul metre. If you look at it coldly 


and calmly and scan it, you have to confess that it is only our 
old stanza, the decasyllabic Quatrain—the simple verse which 
very nearly beat the Heroic Couplet as our Epic and Elegiac 
measure—the metre which Davenant and plenty of others used 
for their epics. It was this which Dryden employed with such 
~ © Collected Poems, by F rederic W. H. Myers, London : Macmillan. (12s. net.) 





magnificence in his verses on the death of Cromwell and his 
*“ Annus Mirabi'is.” It was the measure which Gray glorified 
for all time in “Tho Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

Myers suddenly invited to the dance this highly mature and 
highly respectable, though of course magnificently proportioned 
and splendidly dressed, dowager, and what did we see? Instead 
of a stately waltz at an even pace, Myers had no sooner taken 
the magnificent lady round the waist, than they were 
covering the floor with a glorified tango. Yet all the time 
he was dancing in perfect time and with a charm and decorum 
which even the most correct and old-fashioned of metricists 
could enjoy. No one ever complained that “St. Paul” did 
not scan, or that it was harsh or crude, or said about it any 
of the other things that are always said about new metres. 
And remember Myers performed this amazing but entirely 
successful adventure when he was an undergraduate. So 
have we heard of a daring and imperturbable midshipman who, 
when invited to the Governor's ball. in some region overseas, 
with perfect aplomb asked Her Excellency to give him the 
pleasure of the first dance, and before the Social Aide-de-camp 
had time to protest was doing an entirely new form of the Gallop 
invented by himself as if it were the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Where did Myers make his discovery, for everything is found 
and nothing is created ? One is never the first, even in metres. 
The usual practice is that some obscure person, without knowing 
it, stumbles upon an accidental rhythm. Then another man 
comes along, sees its possibilities and organizes it for poetic 
mass-production. The present writer believes that in the 
evangelical hymn-books between 1845 and 1865 is to be found 
an example of the St. Paul metre, and it may be that there 
is more than one. He remembers, indeed, some forty-five 
years ago opening a hymn-book in a church in the Lakes (oddly 
enough, at one time the church of Frederic Myers’ father), 
in which, to his delight, he discovered a hymn with two at 
least of its stanzas written in the genuine St. Paul lilt. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to identify it. 

But whether this is so or not, the metrical genesis of the 
St. Paul metre can be traced without any great difficulty. 
When Fletcher wanted to expand and develop our blank verse 
he turned the 10 syllable iambic into one of 11 syllables by means 
of the female ending. But that was not enough to satisfy his 
ear. He perhaps thought out, or more likely stumbled upon, 
the fact that if you gave a sapphic rhythm to a blank verse 
line with a female ending you get a very attractive effect :— 

** Cromwell, I charge thee, throw away ambition.” 

We all know how this new flower flourished and ramped in the 
Fletcherian garden and was taken up by the poet’s dramatic 
imitators. Half Otway has female endings. Dr. Johnson 
systematized the business in fine French style by writing “Irene” 
with alternative long and short endings. The innovation, 
however, did not spread beyond blank verse. The flower- 
beds of rhyme were untouched. Then Mr. Myers or possibly, 
as we have said, someone else devised the plan of running the 
female ending already so much employed by Praed into rhyme, 
and further gave it the sapphic intonation. The trick was done, 
and there emerged the full-fledged Pauline Quatrain :— 

“What was their tale of some one on a summit, 
Looking, I think, upon the endless sea, — 
One with a fate, and sworn to overcome it, 
One who was fettered and who should be free ? ” 
An even better example is the well known :— 
“Lo if a man, magnanimous and tender, 
Lo if a woman, desperate and true, 


Make the irrevocable sweet surrender, 
Show to each other what the Lord can do,— 


Each, as I know, a helping and a healing, 

Each to the other strangely a surprise, 

Heart to the heart its mystery revealing, 

Soul to the soul in melancholy eyes.” 

What Myers did with such éclat with the Quatrain he did even 
more wonderfully with the Heroic Couplet. One might have 
thought that in their various ways Marlowe, Dryden, Keats, 
Pope, and even Wordsworth in “The Happy Warrior,” had 
sucked the orange dry and left their successors no new worlds to 
conquer here. So apparently thought Tennyson, for note how 
little he used the metre, though when he did it was with 
exquisite tact. See ‘The Vision of Sin” and “The Lotus Eaters.” 
When the magician Myers blew his magic pipe we saw the old 
snake wake up and wreathe himself in new and exquisite forms. 
A great part of the charm is in the astonishing way in which 
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you do not perceive that you are reading a new and original 
yariant of the metre till you are suddenly forced to sit up and 
to take notice that here is a lilt in the couplet which you have 
never encountered before. There are all the old dodges in 
regard to the antithesis, cesura, alliteration, and what not 
put somehow they are so turned and twisted, though never 
contorted, that one becomes breathless in trying to follow the 
interaction of new in old and old in new. Take the magnificent 
passage at the beginning of “‘ The Translation of Faith,” a poem 
written to commemorate the Public Session of the Oecumenical 
Council, held in St. Peter’s, Rome, on January 6th, 1870—the 
day being the Feast of the Epiphany :-— 
“ High in the midst the pictured Pentecust 
Showed in a sign the coming of the Ghost, 
And round about were councils blazoned 
Called by the Fathers in a day long dead, 
Who once therein, as well the limner paints, 
Upbuilt the faith delivered to the saints. 
Without the council-hall, in dawning day, 
The mass of men had left a narrow way 
Where ever-burning lamps enlock the tomb 
In golden glamour and in golden gloom. 
There on the earth is peace, and in the air 
An aspiration of eternal prayer ; 
So many a man in immemorial years 
Has scarcely seen that image for his tears, 
So oft have women found themselves alone 
With Christ and Mary on the well-worn stone. 
Thereby the conclave of the bishops went, 
With grave brows cherishing a dim intent, 
As men who travelled on their eve of death 
From every shore that man inhabiteth, 
Not knowing wherefore, for the former things 
Fade from old eyes of bishops and of kings. 
With crimson raiment one from Bozrah came, 
On brow and breast the rubies flashed in flame ; 
And this from Tyre, from Tunis that, and he 
From Austral islands and the Austral sea ;— 
And many a swarthy face and stern was there, 
And many a man who knows deep things and rare, 
Knows the Chaldaic and the Coptic rite, 
The Melchian-Greek and Ebio-Maronite, 
Strange words of men who speak from long ago, 
Lived not our lives, but what we know not know. 
And some there were who never shall disdain 
The Orders of their poverty and pain ; 
Amidst all pomp preferring for their need 
The — cowl and customary weed,— 
Some white and Carmelite, and some alway 
In gentle habit of Franciscan grey.” 

In his lyric metres Myers was just as ingenious in turning 
the old into new. We should, however, be doing the poet an 
injustice if we left our readers with the impression that he was 
only a metricist. He was also an incomparable rhetorician like 
his beloved Virgil, and that is no mean thing. Again, there was 
2 great deal of thought, if not a great deal of originality, in 
Myers’ verse. Also, as in all poetry which is especially great 
from the point of rhetoric, there was a sort of magic in his 
numbers which gives them an emotional force beyond their 
meaning and makcs them fit into all the circumstances of life 
in a way which is almost prophetic. That is perhaps why the 
Sortes Virgilianae became as significant as the Sortes Biblicae. 

The present writer recalls how in the worst period of the 
war and when many men’s hearts failed them he found a 
triumphant delight in quoting to himself in wanderings in 
darkened London streets the last stanza of the exquisite poem 
on Mr. Watts’ Collected Works—a poem which has nothing to 
do with war or the clash of arms :— 

** Then as he walked, like one who dreamed, 

Thro’ silent highways silver-hoar, 

More wonderful that city seemed, 
And he diviner than before :— 

A voice was calling, All is well ; 
Clear in the vault Selene shone, 

And over Plato’s homestead fell 
The shadow of the Parthenon.” 

We believe that the new poets and lovers of poetry do not 
know or read Myers. He is their blind spot. No matter, he 
will revive. Somebody will discover him forty years hence, 
and then young men’s hearts and minds will once more ring as 
they rang forty years ago with the exquisite melodies of “ St. 
Paul” and “ The Renewal of Youth.” 





THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES.* 
Tuts collection of the letters of William James is presumably 
to take the place of a regular Life, and so far as informing us 
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about the character of William James goes, they give us all 
the illumination that is necessary. Technical or polemical 
letters, however, are not included, so it will be seen that if this 
book is to be accepted as a Life it is only an incidental record of 
James’s great intellectual work. James’s son has done the 
editing excellently; there is not a letter that does not cast 
light, and the editor has not “ improved away” the roughness 
from letters which were lightly or hurriedly written. In spite 
of roughnesses James’s power as a letter-writer was always 
amazing. He seems less to have a pen in his hand than a paint 
brush full of colour; he splashes on the radiant hues without 
effort because he cannot help it, and yet the mind of the scholar 
is always at the back saving metaphor from excess, anecdote 
from pointlessness, and epithets from superfluity. The editor 
remarks that the character and instincts of his father were 
the clue to his philosophy. That is perfectly true. James's 
temperament was the foundation of Pragmatism. But the 
variety of his education and his occupations prepared the way 
for his glorification of Experience as the only guide for thinking 
and living. He had a training in keeping his attention glued 
to concrete facts, and not letting his mind wander away into 
the too attractive realms of theory and fancy, when he went 
to the Amazon as a member of the scientific expedition organized 
in 1865 by the naturalist Alexander Agassiz. Physiology 
followed the study of natural history, and there again a necessarily 
practical course of study swayed his mind in favour of experience 
as the one thing that mattered. 

But it would be hopeless to try to understand James’s character 
without taking note of his ancestors. He came of solid and 
straight-thinking Puritan stock, and with all respect and admira- 
tion for William James’s own letters—which are indeed such 
letters as one comes across only once in a generation—we find 
that nothing remains in our memory more vividly than a certain 
letter written by William James’s father. The father after 
much religious doubt became a Swedenborgian, but it was just 
like him never to be under the least illusion that the Church he 
had joined was in practice a New Jerusalem. When his con- 
tempt was excited he did not hesitate to express it—but let us 


quote the letter which was written to the editor of a Sweden- 
borgian paper :— 

“*DrEaR Str,—You were good enough, when I called on you at 
Mr. Appleton’s request in New York, to say among other friendly 
things that you would send me your paper ; and I have regularly 
received it ever since. I thank you for your kindness, but my 
conscience refuses any longer to sanction its taxation in this 
way, as I have never been able to read the paper with any 
pleasure, nor therefore of course with any profit. I presume its 
editorials are by you, and while I willingly seized upon every 
evidence they display of an enlarged spirit, I yet find the genera! 
drift of the paper so very poverty-stricken in a spiritual regard, 
as to make it absolutely the least nutritive reading I know. 
The old sects are notoriously bad enough, but your sect compares 
with these very much as a heap of dried cod on Long Wharf in 
Boston compares with the same fish while still enjoying the 
freedom of the Atlantic Ocean. I remember well the manly 
strain of your conversation with me in New York, and I know 
therefore how you must suffer from the control of persons so 
unworthy as those who have the property of your paper. Why 
don’t you cut the whole concern at once, as a rank offence to 
every human hope and aspiration ? The intercourse I had some 
years since with the leaders of the sect, on a visit to Boston, 
made me fully aware of their deplorable want of manhood ; 
but judging from your paper, the whole sect seems spiritually 
benumbed. Your mature men have an air of childishness and 
your young men have the aspect of old women. I find it hard 
above all to imagine the existence of a living woman in the 
bounds of your sect, whose breasts flow with milk instead of 
hardening with pedantry. I know such things are of course, but 
I tell you frankly that these are the sort of questions your paper 
forces on the unsophisticated mind. I really know nothing so 
sad and spectral in the shape of literature. It seems composed 
by skeletons and intended for readers who are content to disown 
their good flesh and blood, and be moved by some ghastly 
mechanism. It cannot but prove very unwholesome to you 
spiritually, to be so nearly connected with all that sadness and 
silence, where nothing more musical is heard than the occasional 
jostling of bone by bone. Do come out of it before you wither 
as an autumn leaf, which no longer rustles in full-veined life on 
tho pliant bough, but rattles instead with emptiness upon the 
frozen melancholy earth. Pardon my freedom ; I was impressed 
by your friendliness towards me, and speak to you therefore 
in return with all the frankness of friendship. Consider me as 


having any manner and measure of disrespect for your 
ecclesiastical pretensions, but as being personally, yours 
cordially, H. JAMEs. 


The writer of that letter was as unconventional as his son 
William was to be. Prigs enraged him. He was for ever 
smashing up smugness, and he once said that he would rather 
that any son of his were “ corroded with all the sins of the 
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Decalogue than have him perfect.” Under the intellectual 
directorship of this man the James family became a kind of 
debating society. Every meal was a symposium of criticism 
and repartee. This fact must be remembered in the reading of 
William James’s letters, for when he seems to be caught in a tide 
of rhetoric he is really back in imagination at the family 
symposium and is trying with mock solemnity to outdo one 
of his brothers at an effort in the grand manner. 

James's education was of a very miscellaneous kind, as his 
father, with his unsettled attitude towards life, was continually 
breaking up the home and living in some new place either in 
Europe or America. The editor says :— 

‘“He began young to be a wide reader; soon he became a 
wide reader in three languages. Above all, he was encouraged 
early to trust his own impulse and pursue his own bent. Prob- 
ably his active and inquiring intelligence could not have been 

rmanently cribbed and confined by any schooling, no matter 

ow narrow and rigorous. But, as nothing was to be more 
remarkable about him in his maturity than the easy assurance 
with which he passed from one field of inquiry to another, 
ignoring conventional bounds and precincts, never losing his 
freshness of tone, shedding new light and encouragement every- 
where, so it is impossible not to believe that the influences and 
circumstances which combined in his youth fostered and corrobor- 
ated his native mobility and detachment of mind.” 

William James’s health was not good, and more than once he 
was on the verge of a breakdown. There is a curious passage 
in which we learn that James, who some years ago put a par- 
ticular description of melancholia into the mouth of an anony- 
mous French correspondent, was actually describing his own 
experience. William was unlike his brother Henry the novelist 
in this respect, that his travels made him more of an American 
than ever. There are some amusing accounts of the meetings 
between Henry (who of course lived most of his life in England 
and who, to the gratificaton of us all, accepted British nationality 
during the war as a token of his sympathy with us) and his 
brother when the latter landed in England. In a letter to 
Henry dated June 6th, 1903, when Henry was about to visit 
America, William wrote :— 

“ Coocorua, June 6, 1903. 

Dearest Henry,—Your long and excitingly interesting 
type-written letter about coming hither arrived yesterday, 


and I hasten to retract all my dampening remarks, now that [ | 


understand the motives fully. The only ones I had imagined, 
blindling that I am, were fraternal piety and patriotic duty. 
Against those I thought I ought to proffer the thought of * eggs’ 
and other shocks, so that when they came I might be able to 
say that you went not unwarned. But the moment it appears 
that what you crave is millions of just such shocks, and that a 
new lease of artistic life, with the lamp of genius fed by the oil 
of twentieth-century American life, is to be the end and aim of 
the voyage, all my stingy doubts wither and are replaced by 
enthusiasm that you are still so young-feeling, receptive and 
hungry for more raw material and experience. It cheers me 
immensely, and makes me feel more so myself. It is pathetic 
to hear you talk so about your career and its going to seed 
without the contact of new material; but feeling as you do 
about the new material, I augur a great revival of energy and 
internal effervescence from the execution of your project. Drop 
your English ideas and take America and Americans as they 
take themselves, and you will certainly experience a rejuvena- 
tion. This is all I have to say to-day—merely to let you see how 
the prospect exhilarates us.” 


William James was saved from bad health and restlessness by 
his marriage, and thereafter he had as much steadiness and 
stability as such an effervescent mind could ever have had, 
and certainly more happiness than he had ever dreamed of. 
Every student of psychological subjects knows William James’s 
books with their combination of close observation and romantic 
readableness. We take but a single example of how he thought 
psychologically from a letter to his sister Alice. He is writing 
about death :— 


“And what a queer contradiction comes to the ordinary 
svientific argument against immortality (based on body being 
mind’s condition and mind going out when body is gone), when 
one must believe (as now, in these neurotic cases) that some 
infernality in the body prevents really existing parts of the mind 
from coming to their effective rights at all, suppresses them, and 
blots them out from participation in this world’s experiences, 
although they are there all the time. When that which is you 
passes out of the body, I am sure that there will be an explosion 
of liberated force and life till then eclipsed and kept down. I 
can hardly imagine your transition without a great oscillation 
of both ‘ worlds’ as they regain their new equilibrium after the 
change! Everyone will feel the shock, but you yourself will 


be more surprised than anybody else.” 

No sooner was James likely to become the leader of psycho- 
logical thought than he threw off psychology for his earlier 
love of philosophy and applied himself laboriously to teaching 





philosophy at the age of fifty-two. Although, having giver 
himself to the unlucrative profession of philosophy, he was 
never quite free from anxieties, he loved teaching youth. He had 
an unbounded sympathy with young men, and it is clear from 
some of his letters that he regarded almost any literary effort 
on the part of youth as a signal for encouragement and praise, 
whereas he was profoundly critical of those who had established 
reputations. His modesty, his good humour, and his humanity 
never, however, prevented him from tripping up the presuming 
when presumption manifestly required a check. His affectionate 
students probably felt that a man who dressed as casually as he 
did was never impossibly removed from them. As for the 
schoolmen of philosophy, they never quite understood him. 
He seemed to them continually to mingle the fantastic with 
the sober, and he would have defended himself on the ground 
that nothing within human experience was unimportant or 
insignificant. He joyously affirmed where he could not prove, 





THE PRIORY AND MANOR OF LYNCHMERE ANp 
SHULBREDE.* 
Mr. ARTHUR PonsonBy is to be congratulated not only on 
producing a fascinating book, but on having made a real, 
if small, contribution to English history. He has taken his 
own house, Shulbrede Priory—a house in which he has now lived 
for seventeen years, and which he has the heart to love, the 
brain to understand,and the diligence to study—and has woven 
a record of its past which puts his readers under the spell that 
the written word should in such adventures always call into 
existence. The spell when it works rightly conveys “the 
extreme characteristic impression of the thing written about.” 
It works in The Priory and Manor of Lynchmere and Shulbrede, 

Neither the varied and appropriate pictures which illustrate 
the volume nor the list of printed manuscripts and books con- 
sulted can be dealt with here any more than the plans and 
architectural sketches of arches and tiles and heraldic achieve- 
ments. All we can do is to plunge our hand into “the lucky 
bag” of the text. What the present writer first got out of 
that bag was the fascinating account of the dissolution of the 
Priory when Henry VIIL., through the Earl of Essex, Thomas 
Cromwell, laid his heavy hand on the minor monasteries and 
turned the poor beadsmen adrift. Richard Layton, who carried 
out the visitations in Sussex, wrote letters to his chief which 
were not only numerous but, as Mr. Ponsonby notes, intensely 
graphic, and, fortunately, most of these have been preserved. 
They certainly prove him to be what Thomas Cromwell called 
him, “a dexterous and diligent man.”” Here is Mr. Ponsonby’s 
spirited account of his doings :— 

‘“* Layton in his eagerness before setting out says ‘ No one of 
what degree soever he be shall do the King’s Highness so good 
service in this matter for those parts doing all things so dili- 
gently for your purpose and discharge.’ He seems to have had 
@ great antipathy against Augustinians. ‘Specially the black 
sort of devilish monks,’ he writes, ‘I am sorry to know as I do, 
sure I think they be past amendment and God hath utterly 
withdrawn His grace from them.’ He had many and varied 
adventures on his rounds, which he appears to have enjoyed. 
His account of his visit to Langden Abbey in Kent is worth 
quoting as a good instance of his methods and also of his epis- 
tolary style. ‘I myself went alone to the Abbot’s lodgings 
joining upon the fields and woods even like a cony clapper full 
of starting holes. I was a good space knocking at the Abbot's 
door—nec vox nec sensus apparuit saving the Abbot's little dog 
that within his door fast locked bayed and barked. I found a 
short poleaxe standing behind the door and with it I dashed 
the Abbot’s door in pieces ictu oculi and set one of my men to 
keep that door: and about the house I go with that poleaxe 
in my hand ne forte for the Abbot is a dangerous and desperate 
knave and hardy. In this sudden doing extempore to 
circumsept the house and to search yon servant John Antony’: 
men marvelled what fellow I was and so did the rest of th 
Abbey for I was unknown there of all men.’ Layton revelled 
in scandals whether they were real or imaginary and entered 
in his notes all the gossip he could collect. ‘ Yesterday I learned 
many enormous things against the Bishop’ is a characteristic 
beginning of one of his letters.” 

Almost as good as this is Dr. Layton’s account of his visit 
| to Waverley Abbey in Surrey, the name which Scott first 
| encountered in a post-chaise drive in the South of England, 
| . r 

|} and made famous for all time. Of the Abbot of Waverley 
| he says :— 

“The man is honest but none of the children of Solomon. 
Every monk within his house is his fellow and every servant his 
master. Mr. Treasurer and other more gentlemen have put 
servants unto him whom the poor man dare neither command 
or displease. Yesterday early in the morning sitting in my 
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chamber in examination I could neither get bread, drink nor 
fre of these knaves till I was fretished, and the Abbot durst 
not speak to them. I called them all before me and forgot 
their names and took from every man his keys of his office and 
made new offices for my time here, perchance as stark knaves 
as the others. It shall be expedient for you to give him a lesson 
and tell the poor fool what he should do amongst the monks.” 
That is an absolutely perfect picture of a weak and vacillating 
administrator. No elaboration could better it, no subtlety 
improve. Who has not in recent years seen Cabinet Ministers 
of whom we are forced to say: “ Every clerk in his office is 
his fellow, and every typist his master” ? 

Dr. Layton’s account of his taking over of Shulbrede is curious, 
put not nearly so sensational as the accounts we have quoted, 
largely because Shulbrede Abbey was a very poor monastery. 
In fact, Dr. Layton seems somewhat to turn up his nose at it. 
We get the impression that he thought it was hardly worth 
suppressing. The fact is it had already been pillaged and 
destroyed. Before the Reformation and the dissolution of the 
monasteries the Roman Catholic Bishop of Chichester, an 
architectural virtuoso, had made the excuse of bad discipline 
to carry off almost all its treasures, Says Dr. Layton with 
indignation :— 

“(He took from) the house four hundred sheep sixty oxen 

five . . . swine: he had the barns full of corn (when) he 
made his suppression. He pulled down (the chapter house) 
made with pillars of marble he pulled (down with the) fratre 
much of the church. He con(verted to his own use the tiles) 
upon the houses the lead under the (eaves and) pipes. All 
the pavement of the fratr(e and) their chalices with all the 
household (stuff, leaving only) bare walls and keeped the land 
thus (to himself) and took from them a goodly Inn in the 
(village giving) them 40s, good rent which (the) Earl of North- 
umberland caused him to put (back because) he was founder 
and now the King is for and joineth to the Manor of 
Petworth . . . (My) Lord the King me thinketh were 
be(tter to destroy it) being almost down and join it (to his own 
demesne) for they be all as ye see bawdy knaves. (Let) the 
Bishop of Chichester fear ye (will make him repay some) of his 
whereunto he had no suth (right, I am) willing to be somewhat 
plain with (the Bishop about his) spoil and robbery. If I 
may know your pl(easure in) the premises this bringer the bawdy 
Prior (can bring the same back). From Shelbrede Priory this 
Monday by your s(ervant).”’ 
It is very delightful to see in this passage how Dr. Layton 
unconsciously falls into the language of the little girl who asked 
her father to punish her baby brother for killing the poor little 
blue-bottle fly: ‘‘I did so want to kill it myself.” We agree 
with Mr. Ponsonby in thinking that Dr. Layton’s rather belated 
charge of immorality against the Prior and his monks has a 
very suspicious air about it. The number of joyous ladies 
attributed to this poor little Prior and monastery are beyond 
the dreams of the most depraved of the Regulars of the 
Pre-Reformation period. 

We feel we have not done full justice to the book in concen- 
trating so much of our attention upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries, but it is difficult to tear oneself away from so 
fascinating and vivid a piece of historical portraiture. Though 
much has been done of recent years in analyzing and setting 
in the light the records of the dissolution of the Abbeys, we feel 
there is still more to be accomplished, and especially by writers 
who can maintain an impartial point of view between the 
Romans and the Reformers. That is just what Mr. Ponsonby 
can do. We trust, therefore, some day he may find the 
leisure to deal with one of the Great monasteries, say 
Glastonbury or Shaftesbury, and tell us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about the Abbey and its 

dissolution, no matter whose feelings are hurt thereby and 
whatever the net result may be. 

And so we bid our adieu to a book which has proved a haven 
of rest to a reviewer wearied with the dull if important crudities 
of the hour, 


SIR HENRY MAINWARING.* 
THE Navy Records Society has added to its fine series of publica- 
tions a memoir of Sir Henry Mainwaring, one of the best seamen 
in the Navy of Charles the First. The memoir, which is to 
be followed by an edition of Mainwaring’s technical works, 
is of considerable interest, for Mainwaring, oddly enough, was 
overlooked by the Dictionary of National Biography and is known 
only to a few students. He was the son of Sir George Main- 
wering, @ Shropshire squire, and grandson of the well-known 
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Sir William More, of Loseley. He was born in 1587 and matricu- 
lated at Brasenose, Oxford, when he was twelve. After taking 
his degree, he entered himself at the Inner Temple in 1604, 
but he was not content to follow the law. In 1611 he was 
commissioned by the Lord Admiral to proceed against the 
pirates infesting the Bristol Channel, but in 1612 he himself 
turned pirate and, like other English adventurers of good birth, 
preyed upon Spanish and French shipping from a stronghold 
on the Barbary Coast. Mainwaring achieved notoriety by his 
skill and good luck, and he had the sense to accept a royal 
pardon in 1616 before it was too late. Two years later he was 
knighted by James and appointed a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber. He was engaged by the Venetians as a naval expert 
in 1619, when the Republic was threatened by Spain, and at 
Venice he met and pleased Sir Henry Wotton, the English 
agent, who described him in a letter to Lord Zouch, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, as a ‘“‘ redeemed Neptune.” Mainwaring 
served as Zouch’s deputy as Lieutenant of. Dover Castle from 
1620 to 1623 and sat as Member for Dover in the Parliament 
of 1621. Then he quarrelled with Zouch and, attaching him- 
self to Buckingham, became one of the Commissioners of the 
Navy. 

The author’s main purpose is to show that Buckingham and his 
masters made a@ serious attempt to reform the naval administra- 
tion, and that Mainwaring played a considerable part in this 
undertaking. It is true that Buckingham’s naval ventures, 
to Cadiz, to the Isle of Rhé,and to La Rochelle, were all grievous 
failures, and by these he has usually been judged. Yet there is 
some truth in the plea that Buckingham as Lord High Admiral 
laid the foundation for a permanent and efficient Navy. He 
appointed a Navy Board of experienced seamen and he built 
a large number of ships. He infected James with his 
enthusiasm; ‘‘the wooden walls of the Kingdom,” said the Lord 
Keeper in 1621, “‘ were his Majesty’s special care.” He made a 
still greater impression on Charles the First, who gave serious 
attention to the Navy,and may indeed be said to have sacrificed 
his throne in the pursuit of his naval policy. For it was the 
King’s determination to equip a powerful fleet to defend England’s 
interests in the Narrow Seas against France, Holland, and Spain 
that led him to impose Ship-money first on the coast towns 
and then on the whole Kingdom. The new tax, imposed by 
royal writ without the assent of Parliament, raised a grave 
constitutional controversy, ending in the civil war which cost 
Charles his crown and his head. The result showed that Charles 
was thoroughly ill-advised in resorting to arbitrary taxation, even 
toraise money for the Navy. But he was perfectly right in think- 
ing that the Navy ought to be strengthened. Many historical 
text-books suggest that Charles made the Navy a mere pretext 
for imposing fresh taxes, that a fleet was not needed, and that 
the money raised was spent on the idle pleasures of the Court. 
This is’ unfair to Charles and prevents the reader from under- 
standing the King’s painful dilemma. Had Charles put the 
interests of the dynasty entirely before thoseof the nation—as he 
understood them—he would not have troubled himself at all about 
the Navy; he might then have ruled for more than eleven 
years without a Parliament, as the old customary taxes and 
feudal dues might have sufficed for his ordinary needs. In 
deciding to levy Ship-money, Charles took the risk of straining 
the prerogative partly. for the sake of the Navy ; the alternative, 
which he rejected, was to surrender part of his prerogative to 
Parliament, without any certainty that Parliament would make 
adequate provision for naval defence. It must be added that 
the Opposition was in no wise composed of Pacifists. Selden, a 
strenuous Puritan, was the chief advocate of the doctrine that 
England was the natural ruler of the North Sea and the Channel. 
As soon as the Civil War ended, the Parliamentary party went 
to war with the Dutch in defence of England's traditional 
privileges, and it used against Holland the Navy which Parlia- 
ment had refused to help Charles in building and equipping. 
Politicians, then as now, were not models of consistency. We 
need only remark that the Commonwealth’s triumphs at sea 
were in no small degree due to the strenuous work of Buckingham 
and of Charles himself in the twenty years before the Civil War. 
The Ship-money Fleets, described in detail in this book, showed 
a steady improvement in the Navy between 1635 and 1641. 
They deterred the Dutch and French from attacking England, 
and they proved more useful than the land forces in harassing 
the Scots during the “ Bishops’ Wars.” 

It must be admitted that Charles was no more fortunate 
than his predecessors and immediate successors in securing a 
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contented Navy. He built many powerful warships, but he 
could not eradicate the dishonesty and corruption which were 
the curse of our naval administration before and after his day. 
He had some good captains, who, like Mainwaring, knew their 
work and formed a nucleus for the regular naval service which 
began at this time. But the seamen were so badly treated 
that the Navy was always in a state of incipient rebellion. 
Rascally contractors, in league with the officials in London or 
Chatham, supplied provisions which were uneatable. In 1636, 
for instance, Northumberland reported that the salt beef was 
“ white and blue mouldy,” and that the dried fish had to be 
thrown overboard. It is not surprising that good sailors 
avoided the King’s ships, and that the landsmen who were 
impressed fell sick by the hundred and deserted whenever 
they had a chance. Buckingham’s naval expeditions failed 
because the ships’ companies were hopelessly inefficient, and the 
Ship-money Fleets were all hampered by the same abuses. 
The men’s pay was, of course, in arrear ; just before Buckingham 
was assassinated by Felton at Portsmouth the Duke had taken 
an active part in suppressing a mutiny among the sailors, whose 
leader was hanged. The dockyard men at Chatham, having 
had no wages for a year, marched in a body to London in 1627 
to remonstrate with the Lord High Admiral. The Common- 
wealth checked these abuses to some extent, but Pepys, after 
the Restoration, had to grapple with the old evils. Main- 
waring, according to his biographer, did his best to raise the 
standard of efficiency and to secure just treatment for the 
seamen. He seems to have been an honest man. It is to his 
credit that he did not desert his master when the Navy went 
over to the Parliament in 1642, though the seamen cannot be 
blamed for welcoming a change of employers. Mainwaring 
was dismissed from his Mastership of the Trinity House and 
took refuge with the King at Oxford. In 1646 he commanded 
the Royal ship, the ‘ Great George,’ which helped in the defence 
of Pendennis Castle, Falmouth, and he afterwards went with 
Prince Charles from Scilly to Jersey, and thence to Holland. 
He returned home in 1649. If he had ever made a fortune, it 
was all lost. He informed the Commissioners for Compounding 
in 1651 that his whole estate consisted of “‘a horse and wearing 
apparel to the value of £8,” and the Commissioners accepted 
his statement. He died in May, 1653, and was buried at 
St. Giles’s, Camberwell, a few weeks after Blake and Deane had 
fought the spirited action with Tromp off Portland which showed 
the resolute valour of the reformed English Navy. Mainwaring’s 
work had not been in vain. 





LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY.* 

Ix 1913 Professor Wilhelm Bousset published, under the title 
Kyrios Christos, a history of the development of Christological 
belief from the ministry of Jesus to the time of Irenaeus (120-202), 
under whose influence the doctrine subsequently formulated 
by the Councils of the fourth century may be said to have 
taken shape. Bousset’s famous book was at once a summary 
and a criticism of recent speculation on a subject which is of the 
first importance to modern theology ; Christology is as emphatic- 
ally the problem before the Church of to-day as it was in 
the Nicene period. The war arrested speculation; and the 
immediate future of the German schools is uncertain. But it 
is a satisfaction that a scholar of Professor Kirsopp Lake's 
distinction should have gathered up the interrupted threads 
both in the present volume and in the Prolegomena to the Acts 
of the Apostles lately edited by him in conjunction with Dr. 
Foakes Jackson. Neither work is one which the student either 
of theology or of the history of dogma can afford to overlook. 

The problem is not only that the Christological conceptions 
of the later Church are not found in the New Testament, but 
that very different conceptions are. The New Testament gives 
us three stages of reflection on the subject : that of the Synoptics, 
which seems to suggest an earlier one in the background ; that 
of the Pauline Epistles; and that of the Fourth Gospel. The 
opinions which ultimately prevailed, and found expression in 
the later creeds, were due to other than New Testament influences, 
and took shape in another climate than that of Judaism. It is 
for the theologian to discuss the speculative questions raised 
by the history of their formation; it is for the historian, in 
particular for the historian of dogma, to describe how the 
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successive steps of the process were taken, and how the change of 
standpoint and outlook came about. It covered some hundred 
and fifty years, but its result was never in doubt. And the very 
titles of those lectures—Galilee, Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth 
Rome and Ephesus—which are, as Dr. Lake describes they, 
‘Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity,” give the 
key to the development of its central position :— 

“From beginning to end new elements were constantly 
absorbed andold elements dropped. For religion lives through 
the death of religions. Nothing illustrates this so well as the 
history of Christianity, for no religion is so well known. Tha 
facts are plainly visible, and would be plainly seen by all, wera 
it not for the general tendency of ecclesiastical scholarship tc 
consult the records of the past only to find the reflection of jtg 
own features.” 

Christianity, as history knows it, was born with St. Paul's 
memorable pronouncement at Antioch (Acts xiii. 46). When 
the Jews—we should perhaps say the orthodox and officia! 
Jews—trefused to hear the Gospel, the apostle turned to the 
Gentiles, and 

‘* from that time on the history of Christianity might be written 
as a series of syntheses with the thought and practice of the 
Roman world, beginning with the circumference—for the first 
element which was absorbed was the least Roman, the Graco. 
Oriental cults—and moving to the centre. - These 
lectures are limited to the discussion of the evolution of the first 
and the beginning of the second—that is to say, the change of 
Christianity from a Jewish sect to a sacramental cult, and the 
beginning of the movement which introduced Greek meta- 
physics into its theology.” 

When, however, it is said that the Sacraments and the Creeds 
differentiate the Gospel—i.e., the Christianity of the New 
Testament—from the Christianity of the later Church, it is not 
meant that there were no points of contact between them. 
Had this been so, there could have been no process ; the various 
symbolic actions of Jesus, and the attitude of His disciples 
towards His Person, were the points of departure which made the 
history possible. But, had the Gospel been a sacramental or 
dogmatic message, it would have been unintelligible to those to 
whom it was first preached. For “in no case did any Jew think 
that washing could change, sacramentally or magically, the 
nature of man”; and the Fourth Gospel (vi. 52) shows the 
incongruity to the Jewish mind of the conception of the Eucharist 
which was destined to become central in later Christianity: 
“this is the teaching, not of the historical Jesus, but of the 
Hellenised Church.” In the Mediterranean world, however, 
outside Palestine these “‘ mystery-beliefs”’ would have excited 
neither surprise nor repulsion; and the Dispersion had pro- 
foundly affected Jewish religion; its segregation had broken 
down. The ground had therefore been prepared for the trans- 
formation of any religious agitation of Jewish origin into a 
world-movement ; it was impossible that the Gospel, if it was to 
survive the Crucifixion, should be restricted to its original 
Palestinian frame. It will be for the theologian to estimate the 
speculative bearings of the long process the first stages of which 
Professor Kirsopp Lake has described with so much detachment 
and insight in this important book. 





“THE TEMPEST.” * 

SHAKESPEAREAN criticism, hke Shakespearean acting, has during 
the last seven or eight years taken a turn for the better. It 
has become less adulatory and at the same time more trustful 
in Shakespeare’s knowing what he was about. Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch and Mr. Dover Wilson say that, in view of their many 
predecessors, they embark on their task with diffidence and a 
sense of high adventure. The chief innovations in their edition 
—of which The Tempest is the first volume—are the omission 
of the usual divisions into acts and scenes and the rehabilitation 
of the punctuation of the folios and quartos, which, according 
to discoveries made by Mr. Percy Simpson, and since developed 
by Mr. Pollard, appear by no means to have been printers’ 
errors :— 

“To be not the haphazard peppering of ignorant com- 
pos tors, as all previous editors have regarded them, but play- 
house punctuation, directing the actors how to speak their 
lines.” 

Their exposition of the work of previous commentators and 
textual experts will make a mass of matter which has hithertc 
been rather repellent to the general reader seem clear and 
reasonable. Especially is this so in their explanation of the 
different values of “ Good and Bad Quartos and Folios.” They 


* The Tempest. Fadited by Sir A. Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilsou’ 
(7s. Od. net.) 
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a 
are of opinion that we must attach greater weight than has 
formerly been done to the early texts :— 

“Most dramatic manuscripts which reached the printing- 
houses in Shakespeare’s time were of play-house origin. Pro- 
bably they would be prompt-copies; and proms cone might 
be of two kinds : euthor’s manuscript or a transcript of it. But 
a play would seldom be transcribed in full for an acting company, 
since this would cost time and money and increase the risk of 
piracy: The idea that our printed texts are separated from the 
suthor’s original by an indefinite series of intervening transcripts, 
an idea which has haunted editors from Dr. Johnson’s day to 
this, may therefore be dismissed. The chances are that it was 
srompt-copy which came to the printer’s hand, and that often the 
prompt-copy was, as the First Folio puts it, the ‘ true original.’ ”’ 
With regard to the conventional division into acts and scenes, 
their statements are also admirably clear :— 

“None of the Quartos published during Shekespeare’s life- 

time contain the conventional divisions which now appear in 
all modern texts. It would seem, therefore, that he did not 
work in acts and scenes ; and the probability that most if not 
zll these Quartos were printed from prompt-copies suggests that 
as long as he was at the Globe his plays were Ge peep without 
breaks. On the other hand, only six undivided texts are to be 
found in the Folio, which was printed seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death and a dozen years after his retirement to Strat- 
ford.” 
This curious state of things the editors explain by the supposition 
that the usage differed at different theatres and by the appear- 
ance of the divisions in Shakespeare’s early plays—such as The 
Taming of the Shrew, King John, and the first part of Henry IV. 
—in irregular and haphazard fashion. These irregular divisions 
may, they believe, be taken as evidence that he was revising 
other men’s work and had omitted to delete tie act headings. 
The authors go on to elaborate their them: that the old 
punctuation was derived from the “ prompt” wa, f indicating 
stage business. 

“These copies were more ekin to operatic score than to 
modern literary drama. This explains the ungrammatical 
punctuation which, hitherto neglected or despised by editors, 
is now recognised as of the highest dramatic importance. The 
stops, brackets, capital letters in the Folio and Quartos are in 
fact stage-directions, in shorthand.”’ 

Full stops in the middle of a speech denote a long pause, often 
for business, and have nothing to do with grammar at all. The 
authors of the present edition hold that the presence of these 
full stops would worry the modern reader who wants to enjoy 
the play at home, so they have substituted for them dots, 
producing this sort of effect :— 

** Sebastian. I do, and surely 

It is a sleepy language; and thou speak’st 

Out of thy sleep: What is it thou didst say ? 

This is a strange repose, to be asleep 

With eyes wide open; standing, speaking, moving... . 

And yet so fast asleep. 

Antonio. Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleep ... die rather . . . wink’st 
Whiles thou art waking. 
Schastian. Thou dost snore distinctly, 

There’s meaning in thy snores.”’ 
The passage is from the scene where the two conspirators 
Jebate whether they shall murder Gonzalo and the King of 
Naples as they lie sleeping. One very interesting conjecture 
‘they make is that the masque of Ceres was only introduced 
nto the abridged version, which was adapted by Shakespeare 
and acted at Court during the rejoicings at the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth. The epilogue to it (of which I have quoted 
their version in the account of Miss Viola Tree’s production 
in another column) is intended for the end of the play. That 
is to say, the masque and the scenes with Caliban and the 
Duke which follow are alternative versions. There is no doubt 
that in the acting seeing both these versions following one on 
top of the other seems rather chaotic. There is probably a good 
deal to be said for this theory. TARN. 





PRISONERS IN GERMANY.* 

Amonést the minor epics of the late war not the least interesting 
are those of which the theme is an escape froma German prison. 
Many of these high-spirited enterprises still lack their sacred 
bard, but in Mr. Durnford the tunnellers of Holzminden have 
fortunately found a worthy chronicler. His book' is admirably 
written, and deserves to find a place amongst the lasting literature 
to which the war has given birth. Holzminden Camp in Bruns- 
wick was opened in September, 1917, for some five hundred 
British officers, and Mr. Durnford’s first two chapters contain a 

* (1) The Tunnellers of Holzminden. By H. G. Durnford, M.C., M.A. Cam- 


bridge: at the Unive rsity Press. (14s. net.} (2) A Captive at Carlsruhe. By 
Joseph Lee. Loadon: John Lane. [7s. 6d. net.) 





graphic picture of daily life there under the control of the 
notorious Karl Niemeyer, “the most plausible villain and the 
biggest liar in Germany.” This excellent piece of description 
was written to show exactly what Holzminden Camp was like, 
“not because it bristled with barbarities, as some previous 
accounts of it might have led credulous people to believe, but 
because it did most effectively supply a suitable background to 
the tunnel episode; a background of grey, monotonous im- 
prisonment, of minor indignities considerable only in their 
cumulative effect, of permanent tension, of seeming unending- 
ness, and a queer depression beyond the ordinary.” The 
perpetual contest of pinpricks between the American-German 
Commandant and his bored, unruly but always light-hearted 
charges is very entertaining to read. ‘‘ You think I do not 
understand the English, but Ido. I know dam all about you,” 
Niemeyer used to say, more truthfully than he knew. He 
thought that escape from his well-guarded camp was impossible, 
and some of the prisoners set themselves to relieve the monotony 
of their life by undeceiving him. With the unremitting labour 
of nine months they dug a tunnel more than sixty yards in 
length under the wall of the compound, and twenty-nine of them 
actually got away with impunity before it caved in under the 
stress of traffic. A good number were recaptured, but some 
got safely across the frontier—including one colonel who, con- 
fiding in a knowledge of German, a superb civilian suit, and a 
forged passport, coolly travelled by train from Gottingen to 
Aachen and was in Holland inside of three days. Mr. Durnford 
himself was not among the tunnellers, but as Adjutant of the 
camp he was completely behind the scenes, and his narrative 
is full and entertaining. The prologue, with its vivid description 
of battery work in the Third Battle of Ypres and of the unfortu- 
nate topographical error—so easy to make in that uncharted 
wilderness of mud—which led to his capture, and the concluding 
chapter recounting his escape from Stralsund, are among the 
memorable pages of a delightful book. 

Mr. Joseph Lee is already known to our readers as one of the 
most striking of the new poets who were inspired by the daily 
life of the trenches. Sergeant Lee, as he was when he published 
his Ballads of Battle, later obtained a well-earned commission 
and was taken prisoner at Cambrai. He has described his 
year of captivity at Carlsruhe and Beeskow in a modest but 
agreeable little book,? which is illustrated with many of the 
spirited drawings that he made to beguile his long hours of 
enforced leisure. Mr. Lee seems to have no unkindly feeling 
towards his jailers, who mostly conducted themselves with 
reasonable humanity. The worst things of which he complains 
are the lack of occupation, the shortage of food, and the excessive 
number of fleas at Beeskow. His pages are mostly filled with 
accounts of the various schemes for passing the time which were 
undertaken by the prisoners, notably of the theatrical perform- 
ances in which his artistic skill promoted him to an important 
part. The last chapter describes a visit to Berlin during the 
Revolution. Mr. Lee’s book does credit to the sweetness of his 
temper and the adaptability of his disposition. 





LES YEUX DE L’ASIE.* 

It wil! be remembered that during the war Mr. Kipling published 
in the Morning Post a series of articles which took the form of 
letters written officers and men in our Indian Armics 
fighting in France. The letters founded on, or 
rather extracted from, a large series of real “home letters” 
which passed through Mr. Kipling’s hands. Therefore they 
are not fiction so much as an elixir distilled from actual docu- 
ments. Now these letters, translated into French, have been 
made into a very charming little volume under the title of The 
Eyes of Asia. 

Ore of the features of the letters is the admiration expressed 
by the writers for the women and mothers of France and for 
their knowledge and capacity owing to their education. That 
admiration, with its accompanying desire that India should 
profit by the example, has been faithfully transferred to the 
literary canvas, It must not be supposed, however, that the 
letters are all about France. Most of them are 
supposed to be written from English hospitals,and very touching 
are the delightful references to the English nurses. A charac- 
teristic and interesting passage on the matter of caste is the 


by 
were 


written or 


following :— 

“Tl n’est pas vrai qu'il n'y ait point de castes en Angleterre, 
© Les Translated by Firmin Roz, 
Paris 


Veuxr de l’ Asie. 
Payot. [3 francs.] 
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La marque des hautes classes, telles que Ul [Zarl : Comte] ou 
Baharum [Baron] est qu’ils peuvent accomplir n’importe quelle 
tache, comme manier les morts, les blessures, le sang, etc., sans 
perdre leur caste. La maharanee des infirmiéres dans l’hépital 
anglais qui est prés de notre hépital est, par sa caste, baharanee 
[baronne]. Je m’y rends chaque jour pour la société et pour 
m'éclairer sur les habitudes de ce peuple. Les hautes classes 
sont tenues de ne montrer ni curiosité, ni appétit, ni crainte dans 
les lieux publics. A cet égard elles ressomblent aux troupes 4 
la parade. Les enfants males sont battus de leur neuviéme & 
leur dix-septidéme année, par des hommes avec des batons. Les 
femmes sont considérées comme les — des hommes. On 
regarde comme aussi honteux pour une baharanee de manifester 
de la crainte quand les lumiéres sont éteintes dans l’hépital & 
cause des bombardements aériens que pour un ul d’éviter la 
bataille. Ils ne se noircissent pas mutuellement le visage en se 
criant des injures, mais par des plaisanteries murmurées 4 voix 
basse.”’ 


We wish we had space to quote more, but the book must be left 
to our readers. We will only add that the translation, as far 
as we can test it, seems exceedingly well done. The French is 
so easy that it might be used with advantage as a school-book. 





FICTION. 
THE SWALLOW DIVE.* 


Mr. AntHony TROLLOPE in one of his novels once made a praise- 
worthy endeavour to put what he described as *‘ the cart before 
the horse,” that is, to plunge, as is the custom of more modern 
novelists, into the amusing events of the story (the cart) and 
to allow the dull necessary explanations (the horse) merely to 
appear incidentally in the course of the opening chapters. 
Mrs. Lynd, however, does not make any such attempt to save 
the feelings of her readers. On the contrary, she gives seven 
solid chapters of ‘ horse” in which the family circumstances of 
the heroine, Caroline Barrett, are set out in minute detail. It 
must not be supposed that these chapters are dull reading. 
Not at all. If they were a necessary background from which 
Caroline’s subsequent stage life developed they would be 
extremely interesting. Probably the author would contend that 
the contrast between the circle of conventional relations in 
which Caroline is brought up, and the extraordinary mixture of 
Bohemianism and Socialism in which her mother lives, must 
be described in detail in order that the character of the 
heroine may be properly appreciated and the motives of 
her actions understood. Whether this contention is true or 
not, it is certain that the story becomes much more amusing 
when Caroline, on the death of her grandfather, leaves the care 
of her tiresome aunt and sets up in rooms near her mother in 
order to go on the stage. The life of the girl who joins the 
modern beauty chorus has been so minutely detailed of late 
that the most unsophisticated reader thinks he knows all about 
it. Since, however, the days of Nicholas Nickleby no more 
amusing account of a production has been set forth than that 
given in Chapter LL, which describes the first night of the great 
“ spectacle” of Antioch at the Paulette Theatre. The play is 
concerned with the Seventh Crusade and opens on St. Louis 
of France speeding the Crusaders :— 

“St. Louis stands up. More curtsies. St. Louis is making 
his farewell address to the knights in excellent Wardour Street 
English. At rehearsals he used to say: ‘Ti-tumpty, tumpty. 
Something or other. Cross myself with right hand. Something 
or other. Lift the left hand. Something or other.  Ti- 
tumpty-tumpty. And God bless the right.’ ” 

Later the scene passes to the East :— 

“And now they are back in the Sultan’s garden. Marion 
Vaughan has been captured. The negroes paddle her in a boat 
up the river. There are benches of white marble, pierced 
trellises, flowering trees. The girls in their Eastern dresses 
lounge like Alma Tadema figures. There are Persian rugs, 
cushions, a hookah, also Turkish delight (property, unfortu- 
nately). Margot Rogers has her three lines now and Etta 
Duveen has her two. It is Juliet St. Stair’s big scene, in which 
she falls in love with Marion Vaughan’s description of a Christian 
knight. One of the negroes is beaten to death (off), 
Clarence Vesey discards a favourite—Miss St. Stair—(on). 
Every inch of the stage is utilized. There is no time to pass 
behind the back-cloth.”’ 


Later there is a most entertaining escape :— 
“Vivian Nosh has broken gaol and Miss St. Stair is hiding 


him. She is becoming a Christian for his sake in the moonlit 
garden. They change the air. Now in soft minor chords they 
sing :— 


‘I’ve lost my way 

Till break of day, 
You must not stray, 
I've lost my way ——. 


“@ The Swallow Dive. By Sylvia Lynd. 
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Miss St. Stair is saying: ‘Weel you nawt keess Sorrel 
She feels that that will help her conversion.” hit 


“Six men in bowler hats run to the boat now and 
The veins stand out on their tatooed forearms. The stage is 
full of agitation. Miss St. Stair is pacing to and fro like 

‘ * *e, 9 rt a 
panther. ‘Be swift. Be swift.’ Bertie Bates, cloaked and 
hooded, leaps in and geizes the paddle with which, apparently 
the boat is punted. The men ia bowler hats whisper cm 
* All together.’ oe 

‘It comes—it comes!’ cries Marion Vaughan, ecstatically, 

‘ Farewell, my knight, for still I call thee mine.’ 

‘ Lights, there are lights, lights yonder in the pe lace.’ 

‘Oh, be swift.’ 

Twenty mamelukes who have been leaning with folded army 
against the whitewashed wall of the stage boost themselyes 
into erect postures and advance to the entrance, murmuring in 
bored voices: ‘ Ardee, erdee, ardee, kill ’er, kill ’er!’ 

‘Come, too, we beseech thee, we cannot abandon thee.’ 

Miss St. Stair will wreck the whole caboodle with her gelf. 
sacrifice. The audience is leaning forward in its seats, stiff wit}, 
excitement. 

‘Make haste! Make haste!’ 

* Clang, clash ’—the warden of the gates (a property man in a 
check cap) is raising the alarm. The great gong resounds and 
thunders. The mamelukes with a snarl bound on to the stage 
and draw their scimitars. ‘Away. Away!’” y 
Whether the escaping party gets away or not is left uncertain, 
every one being much too busy rushing up the stairs to get 
ready for the Siege of Constantinople, as to which it is not 
quite clear who besieges whom and why. Nevertheless, Antioch 
is a great success, and Caroline, having attracted the favourable 
notice of the actor-manager, becomes a person of great 
importance. She, however, makes no advance in her profession, 
for owing to a quarrel with the fickle great man she is not 
given a contract at the end of the piece until she becomes 
involved in remarkable doings of her own. These, indeed, 
rival the production of Antioch in confusion and unintelligibility. 
As far as the reader can gather, Caroline promises to eloje 
with the deserted husband of the leading lady, and, repenting 
at the last moment, takes instead a platonic journey to Ireland 
with someone else. Lover No. 1 commits suicide in her room 
on being thrown over, and directly Caroline is involved in this 
sensational scandal she is offered a small new part in the new 
edition of Antioch, that of ““An Odalisque of Incomparable 
Beauty.” The reader, however, feels that he leaves the 
heroine about to give up stage life and to marry the gentleman 
with whom she has taken the Irish journey. The book isa 
chaos of brilliant episodes—it is ethically quite irresponsible— 
for the world behind the curtain seems to be bound by no 
canons of morality whatever. The hint at the end that Caroline, 
tired of the glitter and bustle, means to throw over the stage 
for an everyday marriage, may show that the author is herself 
on the side of the angels—otherwise she appears to regard 
the doings of her heroine with complete complacency. 


grasp it. 





Winsome Winnie. By Stephen Leacock. (John Lane. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Leacock has written us some more nonsense 
novels. They are very like the former ones and still ver 
funny. Mr. Leacock appears to have two separate ways of 
amusing. First, to take some intrinsically exaggerated and 
absurd style of storyand to burlesque it; and, secondly, tostrew 
the burlesques with quantities of little verbal quips which have 
really no connexion with the parody and for which there is 
no foundation in the original. These quips, though made on 
every conceivable subject and occasion, seem to be generally 
of one kind. They almost all consist in taking some accepted 
idiom or figure of speech in its absolutely literal and consc- 
quently nonsensical and absurd sense. Thus, when ‘* Winson 

Winnie ” is left destitute and friendless, the old lawyer asks he: 
how she proposes to earn her livelihood ? “ I have my needle,” 
said Winifred. ‘‘ Let me see it,” said the lawyer. Winifred 
showed it to him. “I fear,’ said Mr. Bonchead, shaking bis 
head, “ you will not do much with that.” Then he rang th 
bell again. ‘“ Atkinson,” he said, “take Miss Clair out at 1 
throw her on the world.” Here we have two idioms take! 
literally and made extremely funny in five lines. Again this 
from the end of “The Blue and the Grey, a Pre-war Wa! 
Story”: “The strife is done, the wounds are healed. North 
and South are one. East and West are even less.’” The method 
is simple, but the result almost always happy, and after all the 
parodies are quite funny enough to stand by themselves even 
if they had no quips to garnish them. 


READABLE Novets.—The Impossible Apollo. By Thomas 


Cobb. (The Bodley Head. 88. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cobb deals with 
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the situation arising out of the friendship of two comrades in 
the war. The two men, who are of different social standing, 
fall in love with each other’s sisters, and the author works out 
the resulting situation with much quiet humour. The Right 
to Strike. By Ernest Hutchinson and George Goodchild. (Robert 
Hayes. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a novel founded on the play 
of ‘the same name. The worst of dramatic stories of this sort 
is that the reader is constantly reminded of the necessity for 
good “curtains”? which exists in the theatre. Rogues and 
Company. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon. 8s. 6d. net.)}— 
An amusing little volume acknowledged by the author to be 
an extravaganza. It deals with the strange consequences of 
the complete loss of memory suffered by the hero in consequence 
of a blow on the head. The Dweller in the Desert. By Arthur 
Weigall. (Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.)—A story of modern 
English life in Cairo. Lovers of Egypt will enjoy reading the 
book, which affords delightful reminiscences of the charm of 


the desert. 














POETS AND POETRY. 


MR. SQUIRE’S PARODIES.* 
Mr. SqurrE has collected all his various parodies into one 
yolume with delightful effect. Here are, besides the recently 
re-published T'ricks of the Trade, his Imaginary Speeches and 
Steps to Parnassus. 

This column is not the place to discuss the prose part of 
the book, though the imaginary reviews of the works of various 
Mr. Squire’s perception of 
We have 





poets contain some shrewd hits. 
the fine shades of poetic inanity is astonishing. 
“The Hell-for-Leather Ballad ” :— 
“(Tis a mile and a mile as a man may march 
With Hope and his sins for load 
Or ever he win from the Marble Arch 
To the end of the Tottenham Road !) ”’ 
and “The Exquisite Sonnet,’’ where ‘Time's acolyte” forlornly 
frustrates the sunset :— 
‘No purple mars the chalice ; not a bird 
Shrills o’er the solemn silence of thy fame.” 


There is another poem whose title is perhaps the best part :— 


“THE CONTEMPT - FOR.- CIVILISATION - AND - 
GEOGRAPHY FRATERNAL - WITH - THE 
ELEMENTS - PLEIN - AlR PIECE. 





Tor the deeps are calling, calling, 
And the clouds sail slow, 

And the wild in my breast has wakened 
And I rise and go.” | 
| 
' 
| 
| 


He has also hit off with great success ““The Newspaper 


Pastoral” :— 


‘The summer is a-coming and the bumble bee’s a-humming, 
An’ it’s O to be with you, dear, by the shining Devon sea /) 
And the finches in the coppice know the golden whin’s | 


a-blooming, 
Aw its Oto be in Devon when the bloom is on the bee /) 


” 
As have said before, parody has the 
advantage over criticism that all art has didactics. | 
By reading parodies or witnessing Macbeth a dissatisfaction | 
either with murders or clichés, as the case may be, is made 
to spring within the breast of the would-be poet or murderer, 
The preacher and the reviewer apply pressure from without 
and are generally met by an exaetly equivalent internal 


we 


” ae | 
We wish that a course of good parody were compulsory for | 
aspirant poets. 


over 


resistance. 





Poems WorTHY or ConsiDERATION.—Songs of a Poet. By 
W. H. F. (Belfast: M’Caw, Stevenson, and Orr. 2s. 6d.) — | 
“W. H. F.’s” book contains two quite good descriptions of | 
distant mountains. —wShoots in the Stubble. By Max Plowman, | 
(C. W. Daniel. 5s.)—This book contains two poems worth | 
reading: “To a Really Good Woman” and “The Hate 
Song.” They both contain a note of sincerity otherwise lacking 


and a capacity for irony not employed elsewhere. If the author 
wishes to write Nature poems, a study of “* The Shropshire Lad ” 
is recommended to him in order that he may learn to value 
The Desert and the Sown. By Margot Robert 
3s. 6d.)—This book contains 





simplicity. 
Adamson. (Selwyn and Blount. 


one attractive poem, ‘* Twilight Beeches,” the rest are common- 


place. Why has Miss Adamson borrowed Miss Gertrude Bell's 
title ’——-Songs of a Sudra. By Vikmali Dass. (Erskine | 
* Collecied Parodies. By J. C, Squire. London: Hodder and Stoughton. | 


irs, 


td, net,’ 


| to a limited extent, in Parliament. 


| and printing. 


| customary to make special cakes 
| the North, or the thin wafer-cakes still made at Chilbolton in 


| Hampshire. 


Macdonald. 4s. net.)—Translations. Some of the poems are 
rather sensual, but all have a certain cleverness. The following 
is a specimen :— 
ATAVIST. 

Like my father before me, 


| And made 
Oblation to an idol made of jade, 


“THE 
At the College of Benares, 
I have read 
Xenophon and Burke— 


Then, : With ivory eyes, 
Such is the way, Thakur | Hideous paunch, 
Dada And in its navel 


I have gone, A ruby.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
— 


n this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





SOME 
Notice 


Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. By Lilian Winstanley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.)—Miss Winstanley, 
who is the English Lecturer at Aberystwyth, suggests in this 
clever essay that Hamlet was largely drawn from contemporary 
history, and that it reflects the tragedy of Mar'’ Queen of Scots 
and the ill-fated rising of Essex. If the play was produced in 
1601-2, the London audience would have been interested in the 
Scottish King James whose succession to the throne seemed 
probable and near at hand, and the playgoers would also have 
remembered very clearly the fall and death of the popular 
Essex. Miss Winstanley adduces many historic parallels to the 
play in support of her belief that Shakespeare modelled his 
Hamlet partly on Essex and partly on James. Whether Shake- 
speare could or would have worked in this way is another ques- 
tion. Yet it is not easy to say why he took up the old story of 
Hamlet and recast it, unless it had some special interest for the 
public of his time. Miss Winstanley contends, reasonably enough, 
that we ought to consider the Elizabethan playgoer’s state of 
mind, It is well known that the theatre was used for political 
purposes, notably by Essex himself, despite the strict censorship 
which prevented any other expression of public opinion except, 
Furthermore, Shakespeare’s 
plays must have some relation to the affairs of his own day ; they 
were not written, so to say, ina vacuum. On the other hand, if 
Hamlet is not to be understood without a historical commentary, 
it loses some of its value as a work of art. Miss Winstanley is 
severe on the psychologists from Coleridge to Dr. Bradley, but 
Hamlet is surely intelligible to any thoughtful reader as a study 
of a morbid state of mind, without reference to the history of 
any particular age or country. Nevertheless, this little book is 
well worth reading. 


The Annual Report (1 dollar) for 1919-20 of the John Carter 


| Brown Library at Providence, Rhode Island, with a full cata- 


logue of the early printed books recently purchased, shows 
us where some of the rarest volumes in the Huth and Britwell 
collections have found a permanent home. The Vespucci tract, 
Mundus Novus, in an edition assigned to the year 1502, and the 
first German edition of 1505, are two of the Huth treasures. 
Two editions, dated 1507 and 1508, of the King of Portugal's 
letter to the Pope about discoveries in the East, come from 
Britwell. The John Carter Brown Library is, next to the New 
York Library, the richest public collection of rare books in 
America, and book-lovers will observe with pleasure the care 
which the scholarly directors bestow upon their cataloguing 
The type and paper even of this report are 


excellent. 


The Revival of Mothering Sunday. By G, Penswick Smith. 
(S.P.C.K. 6d. net.) —This interesting little book describes 
the traditional observances connected with the Fourth Sunday 
of Lent or Mothering Sunday, called “ Laetare”’ from the 
opening word of the Introit. There were processions to church, 
and by way of relief from the spare diet of Lent it was 
the simnels, well known in 


2s. 


The Mid-Lent Carnival which the French hold is a 
survival of the common mediaeval practice of holding festival 


on this day. The author’s purpose is to emphasize the signi- 


| ficance of Mothering Sunday as the “true and ancient day 


in praise of mothers.’ It is a pleasant idea which has been 
applied in recent years in some parishes. 


The Crisis in Russia. By Arthur Ransome. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—When a small boy pulls his watch to pieces 
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and then cannot make it go, he gets angry and then invites 
sympathy. Mr. Ransome asks readers to feel sorry for the 
Bolsheviks who, having deliberately smashed the Russian 
industrial system, find that the townsfolk cannot be fed. The 
obvious answer is that, until the Bolsheviks give place to sane 
and honest men or abandon their crazy dogmas, the situation 
cannot improve. Mr. Ransome admits that the Bolshevik 
constitution has been discarded, that Russia is ruled by a 
committee of five men, and that the Terrorist Commission 
does what it pleases. Yet he goes on to identify the Bolsheviks 
with Russia and to speak of “the Russians” as trying to do 
this or that, when he is referring to their self-imposed tyrants. 
Mr. Ransome is a skilful propagandist, but the fact that Com- 
munism has ruined Russia is too notorious to be explained 
away. 


The Times has reprinted in a shilling pamphlet the corre- 
spondence started in its columns last December under the title 
of Future of Navies: Great Ships or ? with the articles 
suggested by the long controversy. Admirals Sir Percy Scott, 
S. S. Hall, Sir R. H. Bacon, W. H. Henderson, and A. W. 
Waymouth are the chief debaters. It is well to have the 
letters on this important question collected in a form con- 
venient for reference. 





The Year Books. By W.C. Bolland. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net.)—The learned editor of the Selden Society’s 
publications gives in these instructive and entertaining lectures 
a lucid account of the Year Books which report the proceedings 
of the Common Law Courts from the reign of Edward I. to that 
of Henry VILL. They were, he thinks, produced by young 
lawyers for the benefit of their busy seniors, and copies were 
multiplied by professional scribes who were ignorant and careless. 
They record the pleadings—the technical points of cases—rather 
than the actual results, which were entered officially on the Plea 
Rolls. Comparatively few of these Year Books have been edited, 
for the old editions are hopelessly corrupt. Yet they are a 
storehouse of information, not only for the evolution of the 
Common Law, but also for social and economic history and for 
the history of the language. Mr. Bolland quotes in his third 
lecture a number of amusing anecdotes told by mediaeval 
judges, and some proverbs. Thus when a man who had let 
certain land took back part of it and yet wished to charge the 
full rent, Bereford, C. J., remarked: “He wants to have the 
eggs and the halfpenny as well.” Two brothers had gone to law 
and received a strong hint that they had better compromise 
the action ; “and so,” the reporter adds, “‘they madeagreement 
with each other, and Pilate and Herod became friends.” There 
is such a wealth of matter in these Year Books that the continued 
neglect of them is to be regretted. The Selden Society is print- 
ing the Year Books of Edward IL., but its funds are limited and 
the field is wide. Mr. Bolland’s little book will, at any rate, 
direct attention to these informal records of mediaeval England, 
the like of which no other country possesses. 


The New Age Encyclopaedia. Vols. IX. and X. (Nelson. 
3s. 6d. net each.)—This remarkably compact little encyclo- 
paedia is now complete. The last two volumes run from Riga 
to Tankpa, and from Tanks to Zymotic. The short article on 
Tanks is clear and good. Under Telegraphy the development 
of wireless is well described. ‘Trotsky, the Bolshevik Terrorist, 
is duly noted. The book is admirably edited and is well illus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and diagrams. 


Sir John Marshall, the energetic Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India, has recently issued his Annual Report for 1914-15 
(Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing, 19 rupees), 
which was delayed by the war. It contains a long account of 
further excavations at Taxila, which was the great city of 
Northern India at the dawn of the Christian era; large maps 
and many plans and photographs accompany the report. Other 
papers on antiquities in India and Burma are included. The 
Annual Report for 1917-18 of the Archaeological Survey is 
edited by Dr. D. B. Spooner (same publishers, 2 rupees). 
The department spent about £30,000 in the year, and with this 
modest sum prevented many buildings—especially Mogul tombs 
and mosques—from falling into ruin. The numerous photo- 


graphs of the monuments dealt with are profoundly interesting. 
India seems to have an infinite number of deserted cities and 
neglected temples on which past rulers lavished their wealth. 
The impartial British Raj cares for them al! and gets no thanks. 





LL 

The Rhodesia Resources Committee, formed by the citizeng 
of Bulawayo in 1915 at the instance of the Ministry of Munitions 
decided to continue its work after the war for the benefit of 
colonists and intending settlers. Its report for 1921, which 
may be had from Mr. P. H. Taylor of Bulawayo, contains a 
large number of instructive and practical articles on the agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of Rhodesia. We may call attent ion 
to Mr. A. A. Muir's excellent article on Pisé de Terre, illustrated 
with plans and diagrams. He says that pisé has aroused 
remarkable interest in Rhodesia where “ farm buildings, mine 
compound huts and even cottages of good character” have 
recently been built of it. The buildings are cheap, and, 
unlike the iron buildings so common in South Africa, they are 
warm in winter and cool in summer. The Committee's reports 
on pisé have, it seems, been sent in large numbers to inquirers 
in the other Dominions and in America and foreign countries, 





Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. VI. Collected by A. C. Bradley. (Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d, 
net.)—This little book opens with a study of Mr. Henry 
Bradley of the Genesis attributed to Caedmon, and often sup: 
posed to have been read by Milton when he was composing 
Paradise Lost ;.Mr. Bradley thinks, but cannot prove, that 
Milton had seen the old poem. Tks book ends with a learned 
essay by Mr. H. C. Wyld on “ South-Eastern and South-East 
Midland Dialects.” The intervening papers are of lighter texture, 
Professor W. P. Ker writes well on “* Tne Humanist Ideal,” 
Mr. G. Sampson, under the title “On Playing the Sedulous 
Ape,” maintains that Stevenson in trying to imitate the best 
English prose was only doing what many great writers have 
done. We are glad to see that Mr. Sampson insists on the supreme 
value of lucidity. ‘It is easy enough to write English badly ; 
it is difficult to write English really well.’ Mr. Melian Stawell 
considers the work of Mr. Conrad. Professor Saintsbury, in 
“Trollope Revisited,’ discusses with great knowledge and 
enthusiasm the many novels of Trollope, which he commends 
“as a first step backwards to anyone who has the praiseworthy 
desire to free himself from the most degrading of intellectua} 
slaveries—that of the exclusive Present.” 


Is it a New World? (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)— 
Is it a New World ? is a reprint of a correspondence which was 
started in the Daily Telegraph with an article by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. As is usual in this sort of symposium, the writers 
suffer horribly from a lack of definitions, every writer using the 
same terms but each giving them different meanings. Some 
of the letters are admirable, and all are valuable as evidence of 
what clever and stupid people think—people with nothing 
in common but sufficient initiative to write to a newspaper 
International social science is of course the only science about 
which such discussion could take place, for in this science alone 
we are still in the position of the Royal Society, the goldfish, 
and the tumbler of water. We cannot make experiments even 
on a small scale for many reasons—who, for instance, has not 
heard of the story of the man who had been told that parrots 
lived for a hundred years and so bought one to see? As for 
experiments on a large scale, the better is the enemy of the good. 
Fifteen years ago we should have probably said that that had 
nothing to do with the case, as in a modern community, with its 
ill-distributed wealth, health, and leisure, the status quo is far 
from being “the good.” But sincethecxample of Russia there is 
probably not one of us who is quite so sure of this as he was. 
A further depth has opened. There is no doubt that the 
book is, as we have said before, interesting evidence of public 
opinion. Incidentally, it is entertaining to see Dean Inge and 
Mr. Chesterton join issues. 


Works or Rererence.—Debrett’s House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench, 1921, edited by A. G. M. Hesilrige (Dean and 
Son, 17s. 6d. net), appears in its fifty-fifth edition in time for 
the new session. It is commendably accurate, except that the 
Hillhead division, represented by Sir Robert Horne, is wrongly 
said (p. xxi.) to be vacant. There are other vacant scats in 
Great Britain besides Cardigan, but these vacancies have 
occurred since the book went to press. ——Kelly's Handbook to the 
Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1921 (Kelly's Directories, 
30s.), a familiar and most useful work, has been enlarged so as 
to include “ the names of the more prominent men of business 
in the United Kingdom,”” whom most books of reference agree 
to ignore unless they have titles or orders of knighthood. The 
alphabetical arrangement of the names is most convenient ; the 
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book now contains about 1,800 pages in double columns, so 
that between 30,000 and 40,000 persons are mentioned. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1921 (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, 7s. 6d. net) has been carefully revised. It contains 
among the supplementary notes an explanation of the changes 
produced by the Home Rule Act, which reduces the number of 
Irish members from 105 to 46. Dod is as well printed as 
ever, and as indispensable. 





New Mar.—Messrs. Stanford have published a new edition 
of their excellent London Atlas Map of Europe (4s. net), showing 
the new political divisions as defined in January, 1921. It is 
boldly coloured and shows clearly the new States of Eastern 
Europe, as well as the rearrangement of Western Asia. Armenia, 
however, in fact differs widely from the Armenia of this map, 
which includes the eastern Turkish vilayets as well as the former 
Russian province; the truth is, unhappily, that the Turks 
occupy nearly all Russian Armenia and retain their Armenian 
territories. A study of this map may be commended t®those 
who think that all the new States are small. Poland, Rumania, 
and Greater Serbia are now large countries, which should be 
well able to hold their own if they are properly governed. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


TuE following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

The Riviera of the Corniche Road. By Sir Frederick Treves. 
(Cassell. 25s. net.).——A Woman's Watch on the Rhine: 
Sketches of the Occupation. By Violet R. Markham. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. net.) Collected Papers: Historical, 
Literary, Travel, and Miscellaneous. By Sir Adolphus William 
Ward. Vols. I. and IL. (Historical). (Cambridge University 
Press, 24s. net each.) 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Baker (G. P.), Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies i in the Seven- 


PRINCIPAL 


teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, folio................ (E. Arnold) net £30 
Bibliotheca Chemico Mathematica: Catalogue of Works in Many Tongues 

on Exact and Applied Science, 8vO............00e00. (Sotheran) net 63/0 
Briffault (R.). Psyche’s Lamp, 8vo.............. (G. Allen & Unwin) net 12/6 


Crawford (W.J.), Psychic Structures at the Goligher Circle, 8vo (Watkins) net 10/6 
Ficst Course in General Science, by F. D. Barber, &c., cr 8vo. . . .( Bell) 9/0 
Great Orations : a Collection of Notable Portions of Famous Speeches, 4to 
(Hutchinson) net 25/0 
Haworth (P. L.), United States in Our Own Times, 1865-1920, 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 16/0 
Hopkins (E. W.), Religions of India, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Jastrow (M.), Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Oxford Univ, Press) net 25/0 
Leake (H. M.), Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United 


I, Gs acncduae densest ame eeeeneeheeeieel (Heffer) net 15/0 
Lincoln (Abraham), Man of God, by John W. Hill, 8vo...... (Putnam) net 21/0 
McKim (W. D.), A Study for the Times, 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 15/0 
Martineau (J.), The Pupil of Kingsley, by Violet Martineau (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Matthews (P. W.), Banker’s Clearing House, 8vo.......... (Pitman) net 7/6 


Oesterley (W. O. E.), Immortality and the Unseen World, 8vo(S.P.C.K.) net 12/6 
Peters (J. P.), Religion of the Hebrews, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Poynter (Mary A.), Around the Shores of Asia, 8vo (G. Allen & Unwin) net 16/0 
Prince of Wales’ Book: a Pictorial Record of the Voyages of H.M.8. 
*Renown, 2010-20, rey SVG... .cccccccccccse (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Saens (Camille Saint-), Musical Memories, trans. by E.G. Rich (Murray) net 15/0 
Toy (C. H.), Introduction to the History of Religions, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 22/6 
Tudor (H. E.), Studies in Spiritual Vision in Relation to Fe’ .7T and 
COPMOIRAD,. CE DVDS o 0.0:6:0:6:010:0:6:0:4.4:4,0.6000:680065- 006000065" (S.P.C.K.) net 
Ve ond (Commdr. R.), Battle Cruisers at the Action of the Falkland Islands, 








Od 6isbs haha das eden teanbeades es eatkua Ne eesenawasessen (J. Bale) net 42/0 
Whiting (J. D.), Practical Illustration, 8V0.........6..006- (Harper) net 12/6 
LIBERTY “CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 


From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONZON, we. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 


Are prepared to pay best price for genuine examples 
of Old English Furniture, also for Old China, 
either English or Oriental, in good condition. 
LONDON, s.wWw. lt. 


PALL MALL EAST 


— ——___ + — +--+ 


DENT’S ‘WATCHES and CLOCKS 

| NOTICE.—The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and is trading under the 
name of: 


'/E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 


at the following addresses: — 


@asne-mack. 
BY APPOINTMENT 


TO 61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.C, 3, 
and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 


H.M. THE KING. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


h ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE. 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, during next week, each Sale commencing at one o'clock precisely :— 
FEBRUARY 21st AND 22ND, —ENGLISH and SCOTTISH COILS and 
MEDALS, Coin Cabinets, Numism: atic Books, &c., including the property of 
Miss Woollnough, of Mrs. Whitmore Jones, and the extensive collection of Scottish 
Coins f formed by the late Sheriff Mackenzie of Tain, N.B. 

FEBRUARY 22ND-24TH.-WORKS on ORNITHOLOGY, BOTANY, &c., 
the were rty of the late William Borrer, Esq. Also PRINTED BOOKS and 
a few MANUSCRIPTS, the property of Charles E. Grant-Ives, E sq., of the late 
James Hornby, Ksq., and of Daniel de Pass, Esq. 

FEBRU ARY 5TH.—VALUABLE PORCELAIN and FURNITURE, &c., 
including a representative collection of Wercester and Chinese Porcelain, with 
old silver and ormolu mounts ; Old English Furniture of the Georgian Period, &c., 
the property of H. W. Grimes, Esq. (deceased). 

All sales may a viewed two days prior. Catalogues of cach sale may be had. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COURT: COUNCIL. 


REQUIRED in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT of the 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, two ASSISTANT INSPECTORS of SPECIAL 
— oe for mentally defective schools and one for physically defective 
schoois, 

Salary £260 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 a year to £400 a year, 
plus a temporary addition, making the total commencing salary (at present) 
approximately £510 a year. 

Ability to conduct or assist in conducting general inspections of all types 
of special schools under the authority is necessary. 

Spec _ knowledge of education of the mentally or physically defective is 
required. 

Required to give whole time to the duties of the office and to carry out such 
other duties as may be necessary. 

Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (C.1), London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), for form of particulars, to be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 26th 
February, 1921. 

Preference given to male candidates who have served or attempted to serve 
with H.M. Forces, and to female candidates who performed war services. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk 0; the London County Council. 
N IDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY. 





Applications are invited for the app ointment of Director of Education and 
Seerctary to the Education Committee of the County Borough of Middlesbrough. 
Particulars and form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Applications, stating salary required and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, endorsed “ Director and Secretary,” should reach the Director, 
Education Offices, Middlesbrough, not later than first post on Tuesday, March 8th, 
1921. 

Canvassing members of the Education Committee or the Town Council, either 
directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 

Education Offices, Middlesbrough, EMMERSON BECKWITH, 

Fe bruary 1: 2th, 1921. Director and Se Cc retary. 
rk \HE TRAINING SC HOOL ‘OF “DOME STIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 





The Management Committee of the School invites applications for the post 
of MISTRESS of METHOD. 

Applicants must hold a degree of a British University and must be specially 
qualified in Psychology. ” 

Qualifications in Chemistry are also desirable. Good Teaching experience 
essential. 

Seale of salary: £225—£15— £450. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the undernamed, by 
— applications, with copies of testimonials, must be received by lith March, 

ADA M. RIDLER, 
6 St. Andrew’s Place, Cardiff. Secretary. 


OLLAR ACADEMY. 


GRADUATE wanted for form work and to act as SPORTS MASTER. The 
salary will be according to experience and qualifications, but will not be less than 
£250 per annum (non-resident). 

Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dollar 
Academy, Dollar, Scotland. 


rYHE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

invite applications for the post of resident ASSISTANT BURSAR, to 

start work early in March. Latest date for receiving applications February 21st. 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, London, N.W. 1. . 


S'- LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


Required in May, a fully qualified “HISTORY MISTRESS with good teacl. ing 
experience, Oxford’ Honours School or Cambridge Tripos. Non-resident post. 
—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

{OOD NEEDLEWOMAN for all plain woke uniform, 

repairs, alterations, &c., seeks Post in hospital, school, workhouse, 
or institution. She has had varied experience, is a steady worker, with good 
references.—Mis, K. 8., Fort Cottage, Alte burgh. 
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ANTED immediately, near Eaton Square, LADY HOUSE 

PARLOURMAID to share work of small, newly eq rn) oe labour- 

saving house with lady cook-housekeeper. vo bPly Box 1047, Spectator, 
18 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 


((AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch z work for educated WOMEN and 
IRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, LI LIMITED, 5 Pr Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Londen, W.1. 


























RY ERYMAN THEAT RE, ‘Hampstead — Tube Station. 
P Nightly, 8.15 p.m. Mat., Sat., 2.30: “ YOU NEVER CAN TELL.” 
Feb. 21 to March 5: “THE bocYor’s DILEMMA.” _ (Hamp. 7224.) 
LECTURES, d&e. 
enProse COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A 
Inner Circle, Regent's Park, N.W.1 
PUBLIC LECTUR RE. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
on 
THE EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


Thursday, yt 24th, 1921, 
_. 
Protessor W. P. f° B.A., M.A. 
ADMISSION Re 


Chairman : 





( (presi AM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.—LEC- 
TURES will be given next week by Prof. age to WATSON, D. Lit., M.A. 
Subject: “THE UNITY OF LIFE.’ 
Tues., Feb. 22nd.—* The Wider View of Life.” 

Wed., Feb. 23rd.—“‘ The Development of Specialization.” 

Thurs., Feb. 24th—“‘ The Value of Indivi ye ‘Thought. ig 

Fri., Feb. 25th.— The Solidarity of Manki 
Lectures begin at 6 o'clock p.m., and on ‘ree. 


Rervay HOLLOWAY LLE 


CO ry E¢ GE. E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

NINE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Bursaries of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for compe- 
tition in APRIL, 1921. 

The EASTER TERM commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
or further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Engiefie Id Green, Surrey. 


ESTFIEL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: Tf. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, 0,B.E., D.Litt., F.R. ‘Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Spolaieg ey 4 for Teachers. Cha\ir- 
man and Hon. ‘Treasurer, Mr. 0. G. Montefiore, M.A retary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund,and Grants 
from the ie Board of f Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
YHE BERGMAN AN OSTERBERG eaTeOAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KEN 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 

BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. a Ls SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL, D. 

ne 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. _ Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss M. H,. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. ‘The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acrea in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
he Course begins ia October.-- urther eabemerctentn tien toSECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYST oe 
rPYHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR AINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis. Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


























UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBU RY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Goats, and Bees. Practical, 


Individual consideration. — home life. Half 


comprehensive training. 
RIDL BY PEAKE 


term entries | February 28th. —Seeapoctan, 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


>? 7 ee SCHOOL, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


GIRLS’ 
T 
A day school. 








Specially endowed fer the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
‘or lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, 
WILLI AMS, M.: A., fist. Trip. Camb. 


YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 
The aim of th School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 


Miss M. 








dry, 


the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 
Pupils are 


met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
see 


SEAFORD, 


Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


| Fiend SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1921.—An Examination will be hel 
the week beginning May 28rd. The Scholarships will be of the value of 
each per annum. Candidates must be under 14 years of age on April Ist, 1 
— ae be received after May lst.—For particulars apply to the HEA 


VHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic scien 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful rounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


ffYHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 10 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. . DODD. 








GIRLS, 























H IGHFIEL . 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prin cipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Priv: ate Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
FOREIGN. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland).—* Languedoc” Boarding School 
(Girls), Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, Book-kee sping. 
Escort April. Inclusive moderate tees. Apply to Princ “ipal, Professor PELLATON, 


\WITZERLAND. — ANGLO - SWISS nLO} 





EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCY (Lausanne) advises about echools and conducts parties from 
London each term.—For pros pactus write DIRECTRESS, 11 Staverton Road, 
Brondesbury Park, London, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth 
with instructions as to how to ap and a full illustrated desc ription e 
life at the College —GIEVES, Ltt PY Sublication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’ 
21 Old Bond Street, London, | 4 


AUTICAL | COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. fees. £160 p.a, 
Nominations to Royui Naval Colle;c, Lartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Man: agers, 12 12 Fence hurch Building, E.C, 3. 








BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, a oe Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cr ‘ket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July. —Apply W. M. GRL NDY, M.A., Head- Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council. oie buildings in beautiful situation, 340 teet above 

tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class wa NAVAL CADETS. 

ead-Master, H. Vv. PLUM, M. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
ood June 1st at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained trom the HEAD. 
MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Senior a Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 


be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March Ist, 1921. Boys examined 
at Rossall and in Londoa. ~Apply THE BURSAR, Ross: all, Fleetwood. 

















T.ELSTED SCHOOL. —Eight ‘SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from THE 


will 
BU RSAR, Felsted School, Essex. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered in June of the value of £70, £40, and £30.,—Further details 
from THE BURS AR, _Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 





rF.ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION on June 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1921. One Scholarship of £100 
per annum, one of £80 per annum, and one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding 


six FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS entitling to exe mption from payment of 
the Tuition Fee will be offered for competition. Also the LOW SCHOLARSHIP 
of £50 per annum, open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the 
various services under the British Government in India.—For partic ulars apply 
to the SECRE TARY to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


‘ Pp 1 L E ip 5s Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 428. per week. —Apply to MbDICAL DIRECTOR. 


—— = 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


ee TH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


rputor has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS ~ for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A. Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk 


TOUNG W IDOW. LADY willing to take SOL E CHARGE 
, of TWO or THREE CHILDREN, parents abroad, bring up with own 
boy and girl. Has lived in the East, and had cousiderable experience as Matroa 
in good schools in England. Roomy house, healthy situation on Malvern Hills. 
Educationaladvantages. Church of E ngland. Good referencesrequired. Termson 











: application —Mas. SELON MORRIS, Coney brae, West Malvern, Worcestershire, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
4 for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
i i Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD ST. LONDON, W, 1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea). 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or 2 the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, TE RING & CO., 

86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
peosiieet Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. bbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 

— Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
»rmation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
and Horticulture. 


pjoueees 





Secretarial Work, Agricult ure 














CHUULS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messre. J. & J. PATON, naving an up-to-date knowledge of tho BEST 


SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will pee to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 


JI. & PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 
Tele phone : 5053 Cent ral. 
A SSISTANT MASTERS AND | ~ MISTRESSES, 
TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 


should apply at once to 


THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, 3.W. 7, 
SECONDARY, and PRIVATE 


ch REGISTRATION FEE. 


ROLAND HOUSE, 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, 
SCHOOLS, 


GOOD SALARIES. 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
big gg re RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 


ham Street Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Near Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. Quotations on application. 


rf\YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 
4d. per 1,000 words.—MON A STUART, 14 Fre win Rd. Ww andsworth C ommon,S.W. 


~ HORTHAND (Pitman’ 8). —Expert postal tuition. W: orking 
knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired. —A. BLAKE, MI.P.S., 14 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd's Bush, London, | Ww. 12. 


ONALD MASSEY. | Liter rary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Noveis and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feo is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, _London, E.C, 4. 


£ £1,000 a Year. EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
Unique postal course; booklet free-—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Bodies a Street, 0.2 


: TOURS. 


YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for 
April 6th: HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 24 days, 69 gns.; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &c., &c., 
5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN LAKES, 21 days, 49 gns. ae —7 
from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, . 19. 


Te MISCELLANEOUS. | 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c. - Assoen n., L td., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.C. 2 


‘ An ellige nt, co common-sense — nt.’ 
No failure during seven yea 
HEUMATISM, ARTHRIT IS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1ls., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any re ader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organism3s—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. ‘There is no treatment by correspondence, 
Address the SECRETARIES, 


ladies and gentlemen). 











and all consultations are by appointment. 
Aseplene Limited, 33 Be <dford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List | (gratis) 


of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Pe ople’ 8 Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 a s (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, _ eS 


AVE YOUR “OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1 


\XCELLENT BANK W RITING and TYPI NG P: APE R, 

10 x8, 4s. 9d. ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13s. 6d., 6 for 25s. sd. 

Send postcard for free et 3 of Bargains in Stationery. -~GEORGE ERIC SON 

& & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 

A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) ‘BOUGHT .— Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or eee Layo guaranteed by the rellable firm. 

. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
— Persons 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


( yD 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
essrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Ch lef Offices, 151 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 

















LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. 
animals ; 2s., 3s. 6d., 

moore Road, Sheffield. 


Harmless to domestic 
or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes 





THE NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH & SPANISH 


HEADMASTER’S STRIKING TRIBUTE 


‘My wish is that it may soon make obsolete the 
hundreds of text-books on the French language that 
exist to-day.”’ 

The above statement occurs in the course of a 
striking tribute paid by the Headmaster of a well- 
known London School to the new Pelman method of 
Learning French and Spanish. 

“TI am only too happy,” he says, speaking of the 
Pelman French Course, ‘‘to add one more voice to 
the chorus of approval that has greeted your Cours 
de Frangais. It merits a universal approval which, 
I feel sure, it will eventually obtain, if it has not 
obtained it already.”’ 

For the Pelman Modern Language Courses to obtain 
the approval of schoolmasters and educational 
authorities is indeed a striking proof of their merits. 

The great simplicity of these Courses—enabling 
anyone to learn French or Spanish in a natural, 
straightforward way and in about one-third the usual 
time—is already winning for them the warm and 
enthusiastic approval of the general public. 

This, of course, was only to be expected. 

But educational authorities, accustomed to their 
own methods of teaching, must naturally view any 
new method of learning Foreign Languages with a 
certain initial doubt and reserve. ‘This very natural 
attitude has been completely broken down by the 
outstanding merits of the new method, and school- 
masters and expert linguists are amongst the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the Pelman method of 
learning French and Spanish, full particulars of which 
readers can obtain to-day free of charge. 

The Pelman method is based on an entirely new 
principle. It presents no difficulties of any sort, and 
the very first lesson of either of the Courses will amaze 
you. There is not a word of English in either of 
them, yet you can read them with ease, and you could 
do so even if you didn’t possess the slightest previous 
knowledge of French or Spanish. It sounds almost 
incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

following this method you can learn French or 
Spanish in about one-third the time usually required, 
and you will attain this proficiency without having 
to spend hours, days, and months studying com- 
plicated and dreary rules of grammar or memorising 
long vocabularies. 

There are no passages of French or Spanish to be 
put into English, and no passages of English to be 
put into French or Spanish. You learn either language 
in the natural way, just as you would do were you 
staying in France or Spain. 

This makes the study extremely interesting, so 
much so that once you begin it you will go on until 
you .have completed the Course. By that time you 
will have acquired a thorough practical mastery 
of the language in question, and will be able to 
read, write, and speak French or Spanish fluently 
and correctly. 

Every reader who wishes to acquire a fluent know- 
ledge of French or Spanish in a pleasant and easy 
way, avoiding the baffling barriers of grammatical 
complexities and yet enabling the student to speak 
and write either language correctly and grammatically, 
should at once call or write for particulars of the new 
Pelman method. 

Call to-day and get full particulars of this remarkable 
system, or write for a free copy of “How to Learn 
French,”” or “How to Learn Spanish” (mentioning 
which you require), to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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wfaifs & Strays Society 


is endeavouring to answer 


THE CRY OF THE 


Orphan, Homeless, and Needy 


CHILD. 


25,000 received into the Homes. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Gifts gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowe.tt Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, Londen, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable “Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention “ Spectator.” 
= Listen to the Inart iculate ‘pleadings ot the ‘bables who “may: be 
“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 
unlvsa you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an oppertunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Babies already have been 
born free of Venareal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the apecial ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 





Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. ipa £5,130,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ° ee ° ++  £5,000,000 
£10,1 130,000 .000 


Totel Capital and Reserves ., 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches es the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on applicat fon. 
OOKS.—Carmen, illus. by. René Bull, ‘Edit. de Luxe, Signed 

by Artist, 30s.; 20 French Novels, £2 10s.; Beardsley Early and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £2 103. ; Fagan's ors, Marks, Last Edition 1918, £4 4s.; The 
Pageant, 1896-97, 2 vols., 208, ; Crockett's Novels, 25 vols., fins lot, £5 5s.; 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 12 vols., 1807, calf, gilt, £2 2s. ; ‘Walpole’s Letters, 
half calf, gilt, 1877, 9 vols., £7 108. ; ; The Ancestor 1902-05, 12 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Ormsby’s translation of the Cid, 1879, $5s.; Kipling’s Verse, “ Inclusive ” 
Faition, 3 vols. 1919, £3 3s. ; Omar Khay yam, Lotus Library, Sin apore, with 
extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, Ist Ed., 12s. 6d. ; George Eliot’s Works, 
Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 6s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on applica- 
“ m. —kaward Baker's Great itookshop. . John ee Street, Stemtngham. 





for Godd ig Silver. Electro Plate &c 


dard’ Ss 
com Powder 


Sold everywhere G6 V- 24 &46 








FRANCE, our Ally, is now offering us, ata 
MODERATE price, 


GOLDEN GUINEA 


THE FINEST SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


Golden Guinea is superior to many of the 
Finest Viatage Champagnes and obtainable at a 
far less cost. 
From all leading Wine Merchants. 
Wholesale Agents . GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 (Dept. 8), 
Charlotte Street, W. 1. 




















100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 





Patrons - - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - - =- —> ViscounT JELLICOR. 


. MALDEN, Esq., AIA. 
- Howson F. Devirr, Esq. 
Hengy G. COPELAND. 


Chairman and Treasurep - - - 
Chairman of the 4 Committee - 
Joint Secretaries - H. BRISTOW WALLEN ; 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Tiomes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











THE RELIEF OF _ 
SILENT SUFFERING. 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 
SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 
ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 
AGE OR INFIRMITY. UNEMPLOYED EX- 
SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE. 


GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to maintain this National 
Work in full service for THE POOR AND OUTCAST, 


Cheques (crossed Barclays, % Church Army) to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Headquarters, Marble Arch, Loncdon,*W. 1. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, 








LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: ! 

15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Subscribed Capital .. ee ne £43 447,080 
Paid-up Capital ne ae ie 9,309,416 
Reserve Fund .. ies “ 8,878,041 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1920) . 3 279,159,435 
Advances, &c. (December, 1920) .. 140,686,759 

The Bank has Branches or Agents throughout the United Kingdom and Corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world. 

Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 

BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN Banking and EXCHANGE business 
transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, List of Branches, Agents and Corre- 
spondents may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Branches. 





The Bank is prepared to receive 
SMALL DEPOSITS 
at any of its numerous Branches 
throughout England and Wales. 





AUXILIARY: 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK 
LIMITED, 


LONDON, PARIS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, HAVRE, MARSEILLES 
NICE, ST. JEAN DE LUZ; ANTWERP, BRUSSELS ; COLOGNE ; 
GENEVA, ZURICH. 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES & SPIRITS. 


Special Selection 


FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 














Wines and Spirits at Market 


Prices. 


Per Doz. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
SAUMUR, BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée .. 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, (ic 

PORT, CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 


BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 
TATEA > ’ YT + 
CLARET, CHATEAU COs d’ESTOURNEL 1912, 


Chateau bottled .. Be ie 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET = 
CHABLIS. 


SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) .. 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES om 
SAUTERNE. SUPEKIOR MEDIUM DRY 


COGNAC. 


MOET & CHANDON, Sec. 


18565 Vintago ee oe oe 





EHRMANNS, 


150) 


| 
Extra Superior 120/- 


aa 


GRAND OLD LIQUEUR COGNAC, 250/ 


43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 


Please quote “S.” 











eAn Exceptional Bargain. 


£4,000 


or near offer 


FOR A HOUSE IN 
EATON SQUARE. 


Term 56 years. Ground rent only £80 a year. 





Those who are looking for a first-rate Iondon house at 


a cheap price should consider this offer. 


Eaton Square is open and sunny, with fine gardens, and 
near Victoria aud Sloane Square Stations, and half a dozen 


good ‘Bus routes. 


The small Eaton Square houses, of 


which this isone, are wonderful examples of skilful planning. 
They cover a limited space and yet contain dignified and 


well-proportioned and well-lighted rooms. 


Accommodation—1o Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, 
Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, and 


complete domestic offices. 
cases. 


Principal and Secondary Stair- 


Telephone, electricity, and gas, separate boiler for hot 
water, and gas-cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 
HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in ex- 


cellent structural repair and sanitation. 


An exceptional 


opportunity for any person requiring a house of very 
moderate size yet dignified and with ample bedroom accom- 


inodation. Near entrance to Square Gardens 


contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 


which 


Immediate Possession. 


The house, No. 29, can be secn at any time, as there 


is a resident Caretaker. 





Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 


12 Lower Grosvenor Place, near Victoria Station, S.W. 1. 


Telephone; Victoria 2040, 





WHELDON & WESLEY 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917. 


CAPITAL - £35,000, 


10,000 8°% Participating Preference 


Shares of £1 each - - - £10,000 
25,000 Ordinary Shares of Ll each - £25,000 
£35,000 


The above-named Company is issuing a Prospectus inviting 
subseriptions for the following :— 

Issue of 10,000 Eight per cent. PARTICIPATING 
PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each £10,000 ; 
8,447 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each £8,447, 
PAYABLE 

2s. 6d. per Share on Application 

7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment 

10s. per Share on March 3ist, 1921. 
16,553 Ordinary Shares are to bo issued credited a3 fully paid up 
in part payment of the purchaso moneys payable to the 

Vendors. 
No underwriting commission has been or will be paid. 
The 8% Participating Preference Shares now being offered 
rank both es to Capital and Dividend in priority to the 
Ordinary Shares, and are entitled to ea preferential non- 
cumulative dividend at the rate of 8% per ennum. After the 
payment of a dividend of 8°% per ennum in any year on the 
Ordinary Shares the balance of profit available for dividend 
in that year up to a total of 124% is to bo divided in equal 
shares between the holders of the Ordinary and the Preference 
Shares. Any surplus profits available for dividend over 12}%% 
to be divided between the holders of the Ordinary Shares. 





DIRECTORS : 
HARRY KIRKE SWANN, F.Z.8S., M.B.O.U., Publisher and Bookseller, 
Thorncombe, Lyonsdown Road, New Barnet, Herts . 
EDWARD FRANCIS WESLEY, A.K.C.Lond., Publisher and Bookseller, 
6 Rudall Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


BANKERS: 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR'S BANK LIMITED, 
Bloomsbury Branch. 
ees gee CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Ludgate Hiil 
ranch. 
CREDIT LYONNAIS. Paris. 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, Milk Street, Boston, U.S.A, 
SOLICITOR : 
ARCHIBALD R, KIRK, 147 Holborn Bars, E.C. 1. 
AUDITORS : 
ALFRED E., BISHOP & CO., Southampten House, 317 High Holborn, W.C. 1, 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES: 
SYDNEY J. PAYNE, F.C.R.A., 38 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








The Prospectus states, among other things, that the Company has been 
formed with the objects set out in the Memorandum of Association and in 
particular to acquire the businesses of Booksellers and Publishers carrie:t 
on by the well-known firms of John Wheldon & Co. at 38 Great Queen Street 
ener, W.C.2, and of William Wesley & Son, at 28 Essex Street, Strand, 

r.C.2 


The business of John Wheldon was established about 1844. Since his 
decease it has been continued under the style of John Wheldon & Co. In 
1906 Mr. Harry Kirke Swann, one of the present Directors, became partner 
in the firm, and in 1918 succeeded to the business as sole proprietor. For 
over three quarters of a century the Firm has been supplying Natural History 
and Scientific Books to collectors and Institutions all over the world. In 
recent years the business has developed in the direction of economic and 
applied natural science, ¢.g., Agriculture, Gardening, Economic Zoology anc 
Botany, Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. 

The business of William Wesley was established in 1855, and Mr. Edward 
Francis Wesley, one of the present Directors, has been associated with the 
Firm, carried on under the style of William Wesley & Son since 1871, as a 
yartner, and for the past few years as sole proprietor. The Firm has estab- 
ished a very high reputation with Scientific Institutions, Libraries and 
Government Departments in all parts of the World. 

Both Firms supply numerous Museums, Agricultural Colleges, experimental 
stations, botanic gardens, Universities and Industrial Firms throughout the 
World. 

Many valuable agencies are held for the sale of Scientific Books and foreign 
and colonial government and Societies’ publications, all of which can be 
continued by the Company. 

STOCK. The Company will acquire from William Wesley & Son an 
exceptional stock in the departments of the pure sciences, mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, and especially the early literature in such subjects, while 
the botanical stock is very fine. As will be seen from the Valuer’s Certificate 
the stock is valued at £11,033.- The Company will further acquire from 
John Wheldon & Co. an unique stock of scientific journals, which, combined 
with the above stock, will enable a much increased business to be done in the 
making up of sets for libraries and private collectors. This stock also includes 
many thousands of volumes on Natural History, economic and applied natural 
science, and a large number of publications of which the entire stock of copies 
are held. The Valuer’s Certificate fixes the value at £7,200. 

The stocks acquired by the Company will form together probably the largest 
and most varied stock of its kind in the world, giving the Company unrivalled 
facilities in executing orders from specialists, students, &c, &c. 

PREMISES. The Company acquires the leases of 38 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, and of 12 Parker Street, W.C.2.; and on a yearly tenancy 
the premises at Nos. 20 and 28 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, where the busi- 
nesses have been conducted for many years. 


MANAGEMENT. Mr. Harry Kirke Swann and Mr. Edward Francis 
Wesley have entered into agreements to serve the Company as Joint 
Managing Directors. Their experience in their several departments will be 


invaluable to the Company, assuring successful working and the same expert 
attention to the requirements of purchasers. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company 
and of all Agreements and the original Certificates of the Auditors and the 
Valuers may be inspected at the offices of Mr. Archibald R. Kirk, Solicitor 
to the Company, at 147 Holborn Bars, E.C.1, at any time between the hours oi 
11 a.m. and 4 p.m. on any day whilst the subscription list is open. : 

Copies of the full Prospectus and Forms of Application may be obtained 
of the Bankers or Solicitor, and of the Company at 28 Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C. 2, and at 38 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

This notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe 
for shares, and applications will only be received on the terms of the full 
Prospectus and in the Form issued therewith, 
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Partners in the Other Ship 


@ The Holy Scriptures are indispensable to 
the Church’s missionary enterprise. The Bible 
Society is the chief, and often the only source 
of supply; and its service is rendered without 
expense to the missions themselves. 


@ Every six weeks the Society publishes the 
Gospel in some fresh tongue. Such a version 
is available for all Communions at work in that 
language-area. 


@ The Society relieves overworked missionary 
boards of the task of providing editions of the 
Scriptures. It deals with the complicated 
problems of printing, binding, and transport. 


@ Economy is secured through the action of 
the Society, which can issue immense editions 
to meet all requirements, instead of leaving 
each mission to print its own books. 


@ The outcome of the war has added enormously 
to the cost of this sacred duty. But the Bible 
Society will faithfully fulfil its office as the 
servant of the servants of God. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British 


and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


PORTS. 


You would find it most interesting to taste these 12 Famous 





Brands. We will send 1 bottle of each, carriage paid, on receipt 
of £4 9s. 7d., or any other assortment at the following prices :— 
Per Doz. 

COCKBURN’S OLD TAWNY 102/- 
CONCORD V.O.P. 90 /- 
Do. MAXIME . AF 108 /- 
Do. 1900 VINTAGE .. a oe +» 114/- 
DOW’S THREE DIAMONDS oe oe -- 90/- 
GILBEY’S INVALID PORT ‘ ee .. 585/- 
OFFLEY’S ‘‘ CONSUL ” 84 /- 
SANDEMAN’S THREE STARS 78 /- 
Do. ‘* PICADOR ”’ 102/- 

Do. ‘* PARTNERS ”’ 114/- 
VALERIO’S FINE FRUITY 66 /- 
WILLIAMS’ “‘ THE SUBLIME PORT ” 72/- 


ls. per dozen allowed for returned empty bottles. 


THE CENTRAL CASH WINE STORES, 
DEPT. T, MARKET STREET, LEEDS. 


<= 


LTD., 








To soothe jumpy 
nerves try a 


MUSTARD 
BATH 


A bath to which is added a couple of 
tablespoonfuls or so of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD or the contents of a carton 
of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 





“ Let Muster 
Mistard prepare 
your bath,” 

















Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 














NEW FICTION 
THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 


By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


A further romance of thrilling adventure on the planet of 
Mars, by the author of the famous “ Tarzan ’’ books. 


BANNERTON’S AGENCY 
By W. PETT RIDGE. Crown 8vo. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s animation and genial humour pervade this 
new story of London life. It concerns the heroine’s business 
undertaking and its final success in spite of many uncommon 
happenings. 


7s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 


By CONRAD GILL, M.A., and C. W. VALENTINE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A very complete description of Local and Central Government 
for the Upper Classes of Schools, W.E.A., and other adult 
classes, &c. 


MODERN IRISH TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY 


By E. J. RIORDAN. With an Introduction by Groraz 
Brien, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book should prove of the greatest value to students and 
business men who are interested in the present commercial and 
industrial position of Ireland. 


THE BREEDING AND FEEDING OF 
FARM STOCK 


By JAMES WILSON, M.A. 
6s. net. 

A further volume in 1 the series of “‘ Handbooks of Agriculture.”’ 
The author explains the Mendelian theory, the principles of 
breeding, the feeding of stock, economic rationing, and the 
money value of feeding stuffs. 


Tllustrated. Crown §8vo. 





METHUEN & CO., 





LONDON, W.C. 2 


LTD., 36 ESSEX ST., 


“SPECTATOR.” 





THE 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Pag £16 16 O —— Page (4 - 4 0 
Holl. Page (Column) 8 8 0} Perlnch .. * 15 3 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page . £23 2 0| Inside Page -- £18 18 0 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


11 in. by | Quarter. Page, 5} in. 

ne .. £18 18 O| by 3,y in. £4 14 6 
Hal -Page, “LD in. Eighth - Page, 2} 
by 3y% in. ee in. by 34 in... 2 7 6 


Page, Pe 


9 9 0 





Displayed Advertisements, according to space, 15s, 3d. por inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 


Small Advertisements. 
Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. # 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


TERMS: nef. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


he Collected Works of 
ord Morley. 


In 15 vols. 8vo. 21s. net each. Sold in Sets only. 
This Edition contains a Portrait of the Author from the 
Painting by the Hon. John Collier, and is uniform with 


Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known Editions de Luxe of Tenny- 


son, Pater, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, &c. Limited 
to 500 copies England and 250 copies for America. 
I. & If. RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. I. & IL. 
III. ON COMPROMISE. 
IV. POLITICS AND HISTORY. 
*,* As there ave only a few Sets left of this Edition, intending 


ee should make application to their Bookseller without delay. 


KEATS’ CENTENARY. 

THIRD EDITION REVISED. 
John Keats: His Life & Poetry; 
His Friends, Critics and After- 
Fame. 


By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and other | 

Illustrations. 8vyo. 18s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ Taken all in all, as biography, | 
critical estimate, memoir, the book is one of the best and 


soundest things ever done on Keats and a lasting contribution 
to aga letters.”’ 


The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


Crown 8yo._ 12s. 


New Edition. In 5 volumes. net each. 


Vol. Il. ESSAYS. 
Thomas Hardy’ s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each 
Pocket Edition. 22 vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 


limp leather, 6s. net each. 
‘The Wessex Edition 
net each 


vols. Clothextra. S8vo. ros. 6d. 


> 


Thought and ‘Expression ‘in the 
Sixteenth Century. 
By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR 
Mind,’’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Tradition of 
Empire: a Sketch of European | 
History. 


Author of ‘‘ The Mediaeval 


net. 


508 


By ¢. H. RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton 
College. With Maps. Crown 8yo. 6s. net 
*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post free on application. 


MAGELLAN & bites dt LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


‘THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 
“Everybody should read this book. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 

upon us as a revelation. ”"__The Guardian. 
Jays aown for the geek gros 
lucid, and con- 





” __ Scotsman. 


“The precepts ho 
and restoration of the hair are simple, 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, 5.W. 1. 


Od. 


Fully Illustrated. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


15s. net, postage 


Now Ready. 
New (2nd) Edition. 


POVERTY & ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 


By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 





London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


YO LIBRARIANS, CLUBS, &c. 
bound volumes from 1872 to present date, years 
1879 alone excepted. Oilers wanted.—-Address She field 


1876, 1877, 18 
Jelegraph, Shettield. 


the Roman. 


—THE TIMES in uniformly 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


By E. 8. MARTIN. 2 42s. 

- Choate let a flood of witty and courageous commonsense into the whole 
tradition of diplomacy.’’— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Deeply interesting. ... A book to be read by every one interested in 
Anglo-American affairs.’’——Sunday Times. 

** Brings clearly before the reader the main features in the life of a man 
who, as lawyer, politician, ambassador and public speaker, made so deep a 
mark on the public life of his time.’’—Times. 








vols. Illustrations. net. 





CECIL RHODES 


3y BASIL WILLIAMS. Frontispiece. 15s, net. 








* Mr. Williams has brought Rhodes to life, in his strength and his weakne: 8S, 
his tenacity and his inconsistencies, with a touch of the creative magic, lacking 
which all biographies are still-born.... Neither its completeness as a blo- 
| graphical record nor its lucidity as a sketch of South African history, marked 
| as they are, form the chief excellence of Mr. Williams’ work: it excels above 
| allinits psychological portraiture.’’—Times. 
* Packed full of good reading, and will be especially ap jpeeeinted now while 
| South African politics are 











attracting so much of our attention.”"—Westminster 
Gazette. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE 
By HENRY ADAMS. I4s. net. Author of “ THE 
EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS.” 


“* Admirers of ‘ The Education of Henry Adams,’ which has been called the 
most considerable biographical work published in this generation, will welcome 
anything which adds to our knowledge of its reserved, brillant and sensitive 
author. These letters are very impersonal, full of a wistful aflectiog 
and a quaint humour that reminds one of Lewis Carroll.’”’—Olserver. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN 
SPANISH LITERATURE 


By J. D. M. FORD. 


South American writers. 





15s. net. With a special chapter on 


He has given useful facts as to 
about the things 


“Mr. Ford has fulfilled a long felt want 
| names and dates and much original and delightful discourse 
Outlook, 





| they represent.’’— 





15s. net 


| Shelley & Calderon. 
Europe & the Faith. 


By S. de 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


Madariaga. 





17s. 6d. ne 











| Collected Legal Papers . By 0. W. Holmes. 21s. net. 
| Experiences of a Dug-Out By Sir Charles Callwell, 
| K.C.B. 18s. net. 
Colonel Repington’s Diary . .. . 2 vols. 42s. net. 





An English Wife in Berlin By Princess Blucher. 


Ninth Impression. 19s. 
Democracy and the British Empire . By Professor 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 6d. 
Suvorof By W. Lyon Blease. 
Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie , 
Liberalism & Industry. 


Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants’ School 
6s. 6d. net. 





net. 





7s. net. 
258. net, 


258. net. 





By Ramsay Muir. 7s. 6d. net. 








By Mary Blackburn. 


FICTION 


(3rd. Imp.) 








By Michael Sadleir. 


Br 


(3rd Imp.) By Katherine Mansfield. 





THE RED LADY a eee wee By Katherine Burt, 
DEVIL BIRD COUNTRY By Vaughan Pendred, 





THE TRIBAL GOD By Herbert Tremaine, 
A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND 
2 books will be 





By Gerard Hopkins. 








| (The last published next week.) 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange Street London W.C.2 
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‘You MUST read these 
HUTCHINSON’S 


great new novels 
First Spring List 8s. 6d. net, 





Ready 


To-day By RIDER HAGGARD 
She and Allan The present tale tells of the first and 


last mecting of the old hunter Allan 

Quartermain and of the Zulu warrior 
Umslopogaas, with the splendid and fickle She-who-must-be-obeyed in the 
ruins of Kér, and of the many adventures that befell them there. 


Ready — ACHMED ABDULLAH 


The Trail of the Beast ‘er. 'tte snes 


story, a scene of 
which laid in 
Paris during the momentous months | liately the war. The 
daring adventures of Tennant, the American detective, his hairbreadth esciepes, 
his ultimate triumph and the reward it involved, make a dramatic and absorb- 


ing story. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM — 
The Daughter Terrible sian 


outspoken novel, 

which draws a 
vivid contrast between the traditionally Victorian way of educating young ladies 
and the expectations and demands of the modern daughter. - 2nd Edition. 


2nd 


By MRS. WILFRID WARD _ 27, 
Not Known Here  1:"xct'xnown ere “to 


to ‘Not Known Here’ is to 
felicitate Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 

upon having evolved a central situation as ingenious as it is poignant. 

record only a whole- hearted apprec' iation of a profoundly moving tale. "—Punch. 


Can 
By W. E. NORRIS _ 
Tony the Exceptional 2: we, vn'yn: 


sears. His new book, ‘Tony the Exceptional,’ is an enjoyable story.” 


—Daily News. 
LON {DON — 


























E. Norris 





HUTCHINSON 


By GILBERT FRAN KAU 


Author V4 “Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant.” 30th Thousand. 


The Seeds of Enchantment #:0*+*" 


Frankau’s 

readers have 
good cause for gratitude to that Siamese theatre and those colossal travelle rs" 
tales which, as he tells us, inspired him to write ‘ The Seeds of Enchantment’ 
but chiefly ‘they are bound to praise the imagination which has turned to ouch 





good account the suggestions thus obtained.”"— Athenaeum, 3rd Edition. 
By LADY MILES eitd, 





Th R d FI S first novel that has met with 
C Hed LlaMe Berit novel tion,“ 
~ By STACY AUMONIER 

“Mr. Stacy Aumonicr’s ‘ The 


Love-a-Duck’ is the most in- 
teresting volume so far in the 


The Love-a-Duck 
season's fiction.” — Morning Post, 
her difficulties 


By ISABEL C. CLARKE 
U. - l Fi h Tells of a Ler or &. rd 
rsil a inc telecibabes. “y heme a onto ag eee 


at home 
her ultimate union to the man of her dreams whom she hardly dared to 


hope for. 
By “RITA” 
such refreshing and charming stories 


Pat the Pedlar as “ Rita,” and this latest book from 


her prolific pen worthily maintains her high standard. The adventures of 
Pat on her tramp from London to Land’s End as a pedlar of small wares make 
a pleasant, charming story. The journey ends in a lovers’ meeting and happiness 


for those who deserve it most. Saab ES cae oy ; 
PATERNOSTER ROW 











Ready 
Nex: Friday 
There are few writers who can give us 





& CO. 








TWO GREAT NEW ROMANCES BY — 


GILBERT FRANKAU 


AND 


JEFFERY 


FARNOL 


begin in the MARCH NO. (out to-day) of 


H U TCH. IN. SON Ss Magazine 


Aliette: A 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of “‘ Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant ” (30th 
thousand), and “The Seeds of Enchantment” 


thousand). 


A story in which ho taekles, In his most fearless 


manner, the problem of 
everything for love. 


affect Woman, yet written. 


its wide gene ral appeal, a special interest for women 


readers. 


One of the most powerful and 
penetrating studies of present-day conditions, as they 


Martin Conisby’s Vengeance 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Author of “ The — Highway,” “ The Amateur 
Gentleman,” &c., 

The scene fs laid = the High Seas at the time when 
piracy, chivalry, bitter feuds, and desperate en- 
counters, mystery, intrigue, passion and suffering 
went to the making of life, love and death. Captain 
Joanna, the girl pirate chief, is one of the most 
picturesque characters in modern fiction. Will 
appeal to every reader who can appreciate heroic 
adventure and romantic love. 


Love Story 


(20th 
a woman who gives up 


It will have, in addition to 





Also long Complete Stories by ELINOR MORDAUNT, WINIFRED 


GRAHAM, 








HUGH WALPOLE, 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 1 TO- DA‘ 


HERBERT JENKINS 


Is. wth. 


HURST & BLACKETT” S New Novels. Bs. 6 6d. net 


The Rain-Coat Girl By JENNETTE LEE 


Isabel Merton, from humble beginnings, ultimately triumphs as a captain 
of ro The story is told with an exceptional freshness and rarity, which 
will considerably enhance the author’s high reputation. 


The Dark Mirror By JOSEPH VANCE 





A penetrating study of the effect of environment upon character. Priscilla 
is in: mystic touch with an unseen twin sister, and her e 7 raise many 
Psychic possibilities, apart from the compelling in interest of the tale. 





Love Enough 


By MARGARET PETERSON 


is 


\Jackie By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA 


* Jackie ” is a charming little French actress, with all the perplexing qualitie: 
and shortcomings that comprise a truly lovable character. From a street 
performance in Soho she reaches the pinnacle of theatrical fame. 


The Twenty-six Clues 
a __-__By ISABEL OSTRANDER 
Unseen Hands 


Ready 
By ROBERT CHIPPERFIELD 


Next Friday 
Another fine detective story by a master-hand. A whole family suffered undet 

















a horrible mysterious curse, until a system of crime and intrigue was unmasked 
and a load of suffering removed. 





READY NEXT FRIDAY 





The Peace of Roarin 
By GEORGE VAN SC 


River 
AICK 





Madge Nelson, after an unequal struggle for existence, finds that she can no 
longer go on, when, by a strange twist of fate, she sees a chance that may mean 
either great happiness or terrible disaster. The adventures which follow her 
decision form a fascinating human story of love and daring. 





Author of “ Sweetapple Cove.” 
LONDON 





HURST & BLACKETT LTD. 





PATERNOSTER HOUSE, ST. PAUL’S 





‘Loucon : > Prunted by W. SPkavuii & SONS, LID,, Yo & v¥ Petwer Lane, KU. 4 ; 
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